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EARLY BANKING IN IOWA. 


BY MAJOR HOYT SHERMAN.* 


In the early fifties of the last century, business of all 
kinds was conducted in the then frontier State of Iowa in a 
very different manner from what it now is. At the time re- 
ferred to, drawing a line from McGregor, Clayton county, on 
the northeast border of the State, southwestwardly to Center- 
ville, the capital of the “Hairy Nation,” three-fourths of the 
population of the State lived east of that line. All west and 
northwest was the boundless and almost unexplored prairie, 
through which the streams, fringed with groves of timber, 
flowed toward the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. Stretched 
along these streams, and keeping under the friendly shelter 
of the groves, were the homes of the few enterprising 
pioneers, who were all hoping, and patiently waiting, for 
the “good time coming,” when they would have neighbors, 


*Maj. Hoyt Sherman was born at Lancaster, Ohio, Nov. 1, 1827, the youngest 
brother of General William T. and Hon. John Sherman. Until he was eighteen years 
of age his time was divided between school and printing office. He came west in the 
spring of 1848 and settled in Des Moines, where he has since resided. The following 
year he was admitted to the bar. Alert, active and obliging, his services were in de- 
mand in yarious public capacities in the early days of the future capitalcity. He 
held the offices of school fund commissioner, clerk of the district court and post- 
master, resigning the latter place in 1853. In 1854 he became the head of the widely 
known banking house of Hoyt Sherman & Co. When the law of 1858 went into effect 
he took a prominent part in organizing the old State Bank of Iowa, which fills such 
an important place in our financial history, serving also as cashier of the Des Moines 
branch. Early in the civil war he was appointed paymaster, with the rank of Major, 
in which capacity he served three years. On retiring from the army he engaged for 
atime in mercantile pursuits. He was also one of the founders and long the general 
manager of the Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa. He has been active in 
general charitable work, and for many years wasat the head of the Associated Chari- 
ties of Des Moines. His recollections of Jowa and Western banking will be concluded 
in our next number.—EDrror OF THE ANNALS. 
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schools, churches, roads, and all the usual comforts of a west- 
ern civilization. There were no railroads in those days, no 
telegraphs, no telephones, no pools or differentials, or traffic 
managers, or railroad commissioners, or any other of the 
complicated machinery of modern transportation. All freight 
+o towns on the Mississippi river was transported by steam- 
boats, and to the counties back of the river by the old 
familiar two-horse team, or the equally familiar, though 
slower, three and four yokes of oxen. There was no surplus 
product of any kind to market, as everything raised by the 
settler in excess of his own simple wants was required by the 
new comer, until he had time to raise his own crop. The 
keeper of the general store had his bank account in an old 
stocking, or hair trunk, and as he was about the only man 
who had money, it was, of course, decidedly poor picking for 
the regular banker of those days. They were few in num- 
ber, and were all located in the river towns. Their names 
were: Charles Parsons, of Keokuk; Coolbaugh & Brooks, 
of Burlington; Green & Stone, of Muscatine; Cook & Ser- 
geant, of Davenport; W. J. Barney & Co., and Langworthy 
Bros., of Dubuque. 

One of the leading transactions of the banker of that day, 
in fact the leading one over-riding all others in number and 
profit, was that of “entering land on time;” that is, purchas- 
ing from the government a tract of land, previously selected 
by the settler or speculator, at the regular rate of $1.25 per 
acre, and selling it to him on one year’s credit, at $1.75 an 
acre; that meant forty per cent. interest. From two and one- 
half to three per cent. per month was the current rate of in- 
terest, but in transactions of this character forty per cent. was 
paid, because it figured out even change, and because the cus- 
tomer could stand it. That rate of interest obtained for 
several years in the central and western parts of the State, 
and could be safely paid by land dealers. It was only 
occasionally that a regular bank discount was applied for at 
that rate of interest, and then while the customer received 
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very little money on his discount, he had an abundance of 
sympathy. 

Back from the river towns a few enterprising men and 
firms called themselves bankers, because it helped them in 
the purchase of land warrants in the eastern cities, and 
looked well on their printed letter-heads. Their principal 
business, however, was ‘“‘entering land on time,” and buying 
government land for non-resident investors and specula- 
tors. A business call on them, at that time, for a New York 
draft or a discount would have been received with a stare of 
astonishment, or treated as a feeble joke. Many of these 
same men, a few years later, became legitimate bankers by 
gradual development from their land business, and thus were 
the founders of prosperous and well established banks in 
existence today. Those were the days, too, of Jacksonian 
principles in Iowa, for we had no banks of issue. ‘The cir- 
culating medium was of many varieties—in gold, American 
coin, English sovereigns, French twenty-franc pieces, and an 
occasional Spanish doubloon. In silver, Spanish milled dol- 
lars and quarters, Mexican dollars, and French five-franc 
pieces—the latter very plenty and current for ninety-five 
cents. In paper money, principally notes of the State Bank 
of Ohio, Indiana and Bank of Missouri; all solid and well 
founded in public confidence. Besides these a small quan- 
tity of eastern bank notes were in limited circulation, but 
were looked upon with suspicion because so far away from 
the place of issue. The United States land offices were the 
busy places, where large money transactions were made in 
the purchase of government lands; and as only American 
coin would be received there in payment for the public do- 
main, those offices absorbed all the supply; and in fact at 
times the premium for American gold became so great it was 
a decidedly profitable business for bankers to deal in it as a 
kind of merchandise. Emigrants and speculators from the 
far eastern states, attracted by the marvelous and but little 
exaggerated stories of the rich and bountiful soil to be 
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bought of the government at a nominal price, would come 
out with drafts on New York, Boston or Philadelphia banks, 
(fearing to assume the risk of carrying large sums in coin, ) 
and exchange their drafts at a heavy discount for gold with 
which to make their purchases of the government, the price 
then of the richest and most productive land in the world, in 
an excellent climate, and in a State with a promise of a mar- 
velous growth, being only $1.25 per acre; the added discount 
to convert their drafts or eastern bank notes into coin was 
the merest trifle to them, while it gave to the bankers an im- 
portant source of profit. These bankers not only realized 
the premiums on the sale of gold coin, but the drafts or 
eastern bank notes were in the best possible shape for use in 
renewing their supply of coin, and in making the exchange 
called for by their mercantile customers. 

While the Mississippi and Ohio rivers were the only 
arteries of commerce through the great central west, nearly 
all the purchases by merchants for local markets were made 
in Cincinnati and St. Louis; and the notes of the western 
banks named were used by the bankers to keep up their ac- 
counts and furnish exchange to customers. The above recited 
branches of business, short lines of legitimate discount, and 
an occasional speculative flyer, constituted the current trans- 
actions of the banking houses above named, 

While these houses were plodding along in a quiet, con- 
servative way, a marvelous change was going on in the “back 
counties.” The numerous land agencies, of which nearly 
every little county seat had one or more, were passing 
through a transition state from mere agents for the sale of 
land warrants and entry of lands, into full-fledged banking 
houses, with very crude ideas of what constituted banking; 
but with a realizing knowledge that their occupation of en- 
tering lands was gone, they started in with acalm assurance 
of success, and adopted practices that set at defiance every 
known law or usage of banking. The sale of exchange, care 
of deposits, discounts and collections, all afforded too little 
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business in themselves to furnish even a modest living, and 
their time was pieced out by acting as a real estate agent, a 
conveyancer, practicing law, serving as justice of the peace, 
a notary public, keeping a general store, or other branch of 
trade or profession, according to the taste of the individual 
banker, or the needs of trade. Tradition has it that in one 
case the striped pole of the barber was placed alongside the 
sign of the banker, both professions being represented by 
one individual, who could thus give his customers literally “a 
double shave.” So that the profession of banker in those 
early days covered almost every other calling or occupation 
by which a scanty living could be eked out. 

But while this large class of newly fledged bankers were 
putting themselves in shape for future operations, events 
were occurring in other States that tended to make their path 
in business anything but rosy, and which for the time being 
completely revolutionized all past experience with the circu- 
lating medium of the country. The States of Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin inaugurated the system of free banking, 
granting to private corporations the privilege of issuing 
bank notes to circulate as money, based only on the security 
of a deposit of state bonds with a state official. It was lit- 
erally “free banking,” everything relating to the organiza- 
tion of a bank of issue being of the simplest character. The 
corporation could be formed by two or more individuals, by 
signing a few printed blanks, involving little or no expense; 
—no inquiry into the standing or character of the men be- 
hind the enterprise—(a convict was as good a subject to 
incorporate as the honest and tried citizen). The location 
could as well be an obscure cross-roads village of one hun- 
dred inhabitants, as a city of large commercial importance— 
in fact, the more obscure the town, and the more inaccessible 
and remote from ordinary routes of travel, the greater the 
difficulty of returning notes to it for redemption, and there- 
fore, in point of fact, the more desirable location in the 
judgment of the promoters of the enterprise. All ordinary 
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barriers that prudent legislators build around great privileges 
of that character, to protect the public from loss and imposi- 
tion, were in this case omitted; and any individual, man or 
woman, who could muster up money or credit enough to get 
hold of $25,000 of Arkansas, Mississippi or other depreciated 
state bonds, could start up a shin-plaster mill, and deluge the 
public with the miserable stuff; even residence at the loca- 
tion of the so-called bank not being required of its proprie- 
tor. The first move of the projectors of these wild-cat insti- 
tutions, after getting their bank notes ready, was to find a 
locality in which to circulate them remote from the point of 
issue, so that their return for redemption should be as tedi- 
ous and difficult as possible. Jowa was an excellent field for 
these fellows to operate in. It had but meager facilities for 
handling bank notes through express companies; banking 
machinery for the return of this worthless stuff was not as 
well organized as in older communities; and besides, all 
money was scarce and in great demand; and a number of 
bankers yielded to the temptation held out to them by these 
free bank operators, and took their currency for circulation 
in their respective neighborhoods. Some of the inducements 
held out to bankers to handle this stuff were, either the use 
of it three or six months without interest, or as a loan in 
larger sums and for a longer time at a nominal rate of inter- 
est, the consideration on the part of the borrower being the 
guarantee to give it a good circulation—that is, to scatter it 
out so that it would not return to point of issue for redemp- 
tion in a long time; or if any of it did by chance go in, to 
pay cost of its redemption. A few of the banks organized 
under this system were legitimate concerns, and the notes issued 
by them well secured and of par value; but the greater num- 
ber were essentially wild-cat in character, located at inaccessi- 
ble points; and in fact the value of the circulation depended 
entirely on the worth of the state bonds deposited as secur- 
ity, which were mostly those of southern states, some of very 
questionable value because of repudiation in the past, and all 
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subject to fluctuation in price in the eastern markets, as 
about the only demand for them was as a basis on which to 
found these paper mills. 

This kind of bank notes formed the bulk of the circulat- 
ing medium in Iowa for several years, and one of the difficult 


- problems to be solved by the fresh, inexperienced bankers of 


those days, who had to receive this kind of money from their 
customers, was how to keep it circulating so that it would not 
die or fail on their hands. Toadd still further to the compli- 
cation, some of our own bankers, acting perhaps on the theory 
of self-defense, applied to an easy-going legislature of the 
then territory of Nebraska for bank charters, with privilege 
of issuing circulating notes, and those issues were based on 
personal credit alone—not even going through the form of 
security deposited with state officials—and were shoved 
out freely to a good natured public, who in turn shoved it 
over to their fresh bankers for safe keeping, and return in 
something better. It was a queer mess of stuff that floated 
around as money in that early day, and the banker who 
handledit had to keep himself posted, not only as toits quotable 
mark in the Bank-Note Reporter, but it was also necessary 
to know what particular state bonds were deposited for its 
redemption, and their market value, which was an uncertain 
and fluctuating figure. There was but one good feature 
about the stuff as I recall it. The counterfeiter of bank 
notes was active and skillful in those days, but he was too 
shrewd to waste time in trying to counterfeit it—its probable 
existence was too ephemeral, and there was just a suspicion 
that the counterfeit might be more valuable than the 
genuine. 

To illustrate how the bank note deposits were assorted 
and treated by the bankers at that interesting period, I copy 
literally the labels on the several compartments in an old cur- 
rency tray, in which the notes were assorted as they came in, 
and from which the checks were paid. These labels were: 
Eastern Penn., N. Y. and New England, in one compart- 
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ment; Ohio, Indiana and Missouri, in another; then Va., Md. 
and Ky.; in another Ill. and Wis., and lastly, Western Mixed. 

The first named notes were choice par funds, rating next 
to gold, and they were shipped to New York for exchange 
purposes. The next two (O., Ind., Mo., Va., Md. and Ky.) 
were “bankable funds,” so-called, and graded as among the 
safest of bank notes. ‘‘Illinois and Wisconsin’”’ took in the 
few legitimate free banks in those states, located principally 
in Chicago and Milwaukee; but the last label was more com- 
prehensive than all the others put together. It included 
“rag tag and bob-tail,’’ everything not comprehended under 
the other labels but resembling a bank note. ‘Western 
Mixed” was the dignified and formal name for it. Its pet 
names were “‘stump-tail,” “‘red-horse,”’ ‘“‘wild-cat,”’ “‘brindle- 
pup,” and many others of like endearing character. The 
vigilant banker watched that pile of currency closer than the 
others. Its increase in quantity caused much anxious con- 
cern—and its decrease corresponding elation. As the close 
of the business day approached, if the supply was large, he 
prayed inwardly for checks to come in for payment; and if 
he could close up with that part of his tray empty, his sleep 
that night would be calm and peaceful. That kind of money 
reversed the usual order of things in the mind of a banker— 
a large balance, instead of being a source of satisfaction, was 
a very disagreeable menace. 

The relations existing between the banker and his cus- 
tomers were of a more personal and friendly character then 
than now—communities were smaller and individuals were 
brought closely together socially, as well as in business mat- 
ters, and there was a feeling of mutual interest between 
them, and of satisfaction in evidences of business prosperity, 
and as well pleasant family relations. The banker antici- 
pated the probable needs of his customer, and was prepared 
to extend all required accommodations in the limits of safety. 


And on the other hand the same thoughful consideration 


governed the actions of the customer. If his business re- 
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quired the accumulation of a large balance with his banker, 
to meet some payment or other emergency at a particular 
date, he would make it convenient to give timely notice when 
the money would be called for, and whether in exchange, 
coin or currency. It occurred many times in the experience 
of bankers in those days that the balance of any one of sey- 
eral depositors, subject to sight check, exceeded the total 
cash of all kinds in the bank; but the banker lost no sleep 
over that contingency, knowing very well that he would get 
advance notice of any unusual call for money, and have 
plenty of time to meet it. All that could truthfully be said 
of the general average bank depositor, but there were excep- 
tions in this as well as in all other general rules. The de- 
positor who wanted to overdraw a few hundreds—who wished 
to be supplied with exchange in sums to suit him without pre- 
mium—who wanted collections against him held over for a 
few days—was around to make the banker’s life weary with 
those and many other little requests of like character, with 
which the public is familiar. 

The literature of the profession, at least as far as the 
West was concerned, was confined to the monthly publication 
of bank note reporters and counterfeit detectors, the princi- 
pal one of which, and in fact the standard authority, was 
Thompsons Bank-Note Reporter, published in Wall street, 
New York City. Each monthly issue was closely scanned 
for items of interest connected with the business, new banks 
and their officers, others in liquidation, with the varying dis- 
counts on their notes, and especial attention was given to the 
description of new counterfeits, of which each issue had a 
number. The body of the work contained titles of banks of 
issue of each state, arranged alphabetically, and following 
the title of bank and name of president and cashier, came a 
list of counterfeits against the different denominations of 
bills of that bank, and in some cases this list was a very long 
one, describing dangerous issues of every size from Ones up 
to Fifties, and in many cases the bogus imitation resembled 
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so closely the genuine, that the bank was compelled to call in 
all notes of that denomination and issue others on a new 
plate. The Reporter was always a familiar feature of the 
banking office, and placed within easy reach of the teller for 
frequent reference. 

It was in the furnishings and fittings of the banking office, 
that the contrast between then and now was more marked 
than in any other respect. The office was generally in a 
cheap and ordinary one-story frame structure of slight 
construction. Inside, a modest pine or black-walnut counter 
fenced the bank proper from the outside public. A cheap 
standing desk and a table of like quality, with a big coal 
stove and one or two chairs, comprised the furniture behind 
the counter. There were no elaborate plate-glass or wire 
screens, or other elegancies of the modern banking house, nor 
private rooms in which to withdraw and hold business con- 
ferences—those had to be attended to by retiring to the 
corner of the office most remote from the counter. There 
was a necessity for dispensing with side rooms, screens and 
other arrangements for privacy; every official connected with 
the office had varied duties to perform which required easy 
and convenient access to all parts of the room. In some 
cases the proprietor of a bank in a growing town was not 
only its president and cashier, but also teller, bookkeeper and 
janitor, with an occasional spell of carrying in the coal. 
Banking hours were nominally kept, and they included more 
time than is the present practice, but were not so closely ob- 
served. It was not an uncommon thing for a banker to “close 
up” and go to his midday meal, and occasionally he closed 
up to go out and “take a drink” with a customer; but it can 
be truthfully said to the credit of the profession that there 
was very little dissipation among them asa class. In de- 
scribing the inside furnishing of the office one very important 
article was omitted. That was the safe—the gorgeously 
painted and decorated sheet-iron safe—in which the treasures 


of the bank were nightly stored. All the modern appliances 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BANK OF TENNESSEE. 

Agricultural Bank of Tennessee, a bank which in the years 1853-’57, took its place in the 

a circulating medium in the West and Northwest, far from the actual location of : 

the redemption of its notes than the individual credit of its promoter. It was classed as 

ar phrases then familiar throughout the West. The first storm of financial reverses 
in 1857 swept it out of existence. 
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of time-locks, chilled iron and steel plates, and ingenious 
combinations were lacking then; but the treasure and trusts 
‘Were given in charge of that wonderful box, which would 
offer no more resistance to the modern burglar than if con- 
structed of pine. The simple but unbounded confidence 
with which the banker in those primitive times nightly 
placed all his treasure in that safe, located in a cheap, pine 
shanty, and retired to his “peaceful couch,” was the very 
sublimity of faith. It needed only a visit to a neighboring 
blacksmith shop for a cold chisel, or to a carpenter shop for 
even a hatchet, as the only tools necessary for the enterpris-. 
ing burglar to force the outer door or window, then cut 
through the thin sheet-iron outer casing of the formidable 
safe, then the plaster filling and slight wooden interior work, 
and all the coveted treasures were within his reach; but for- 
tunately the bank burglar of those days did not follow the 
advice of Mr. Greeley to “‘go west,” perhaps because he had 
a suspicion that it would prove too “poor picking.” 

This article has already reached such great length that I 
can only briefly recall some events connected with the wide- 
sweeping and disastrous ‘panic of 1857,” with its long train 
of failures and disasters. The Ohio Life and Trust Com- 
pany, whose principal office was in Cincinnati, established a 
branch office in New York City. This soon became the main 
office as far as business was concerned, and was the repre- 
sentative and depository of nearly all the leading banks in 
Ohio, Indiana and other western states. August 24th of that 
year the New York branch, without premonition of weakness 
or danger, closed its doors. As described in the papers of 
the day, the failure acted like a clap of thunder in a clear 
sky. Contrary to the predictions of well-informed men that 
its failure would not affect others, or even affect the parent 
bank at Cincinnati, prominent houses and chartered banks 
all over the central and western states closed their doors, and 
after developments showed them to be rotten and bankrupt. 
The parent Trust Company, at Cincinnati, was then re 
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garded as one of the most substantial banking institutions in 
the West. In July, 1857, it paid a semi-annual dividend of 
44 per cent.; its stock the day before the failure was quoted 
at 992; in September it sold at 15, and soon dropped 
out of sight. Several Iowa bankers of considerable promi- 
nence were forced to close their doors and withdraw from 
business, but the most serious results to this State and 
its banking interests, grew out of the decided depreciation 
of State stocks which formed the basis of free banks of 
issue. 

The methods of banking and facilities for conducting 
business, as they existed a little less than a half century ago, 
were far different from the present order of things; then the 
currency consisted of notes issued by banks, chartered by State 
legislatures or under a State system of banking (and each 
individual State had its own peculiar system), and a little 
national coin. The systems and kinds of currency numbered 
perhaps twenty-five in all; contrasting with our present 
system of one or at most two forms of circulating notes, both 
based upon and solid as credit of the national government 
itself. Then, for means of communication between business 
centers we had the old-fashioned stage-coach, with a few 
short and incomplete lines of railroad; now lightning trains 
on our well-equipped roads, and perfect express, telegraph 
and telephone service. Then the methods of exchange, 
keeping books, safe-keeping of money and valuables, were 
all cumbersome, primitive and expensive; now everything 
that modern skill and ingenuity can throw around the con- 
duct of the business is brought into use. Then the banker 
and his customer were known to each other but a few months 
or years—no long acquaintance to build up personal or firm 
credit and friendship, upon which real security rests; now 
the banker is brought into contact with men and firms whose 
long business history for probity and fair dealing have laid 
a foundation for credit as substantial and safe as the highest 
order of collateral. Bankers of the present day, whose busi- 
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ness experience is limited to the last score of years, can 
hardly imagine or realize the difficulties encountered, the 
risks assumed, and unknown in this later period, which con- 
fronted the banker of nearly half a century ago, and were 
part of his daily experience. Looking at the past with mod- 
ern eyes, it is only wonderful that any of the first generation 
of bankers sailed safely through the breakers and wrecks of 
worthless currency, dishonest borrowers, and insecure meth- 
ods for the safe keeping of the treasures placed in their 
charge. 

While great differences existed between the manner of 
conducting the business in all its varied branches then and 
now, that difference does not extend to the personal charac- 
ter of the banker. The successful banker, now as then, repre- 
sents in his profession the highest order of citizenship—hon- 
esty, probity, truthfulness, correct habits, public spirit and 
that dignity and simplicity of character that insures per- 
fect confidence and respect. 

Des Mornes, Iowa, Maron 1, 1901. 


Aw Active “Business Piace.”—It is stated that at the 
city of Keokuk, Iowa, since the commencement of the present 
season, 8,000,000 feet of lumber, 2,000,000 shingles, and 
4,000,000 laths, have been used. The calculations are that 
the consumption will reach 25,000,000 feet of lumber, and 
20,000,000 laths. The business, so far this season, has dou- 
bled that of the last. Thirteen hundred carpenters find con- 
stant employment in the carpenter shops of the city; brick 
kilns keep a hive of nine hundred men as busy as bees, and 
there are thirty brick kilns which have already manufactured 
and sold 60,000,000 bricks. The amount will reach 60,- 
000,000 for the season, all of which will be used.— Quasque- 
ton (Iowa) Guardian, October 1, 1857. 


THE TRAGEDY OF OKOBOJI. 


BY HARRIS HOOVER.* 


Spirit Lake, called by the Indians “Minnewaukon,” is situated in Dick- 
inson county, Iowa. It is nearly circular inshape and seven miles in diam- 
eter, and covers an area of nearly fifty square miles. 

Immediately south of Spirit Lake and separated from it by a narrow 
isthmus—eighty rods in width—lies East Okoboji Lake, which extends in 
a southwestern direction seven miles, where it is joined by West Okoboji 
Lake, of equal length, the two bending westward in the form of a horse- 
shoe. These lakes are skirted with timber, the water is pure, the soil rich 
and productive, and everything conspires to render this section a terrestrial 
paradise. 

Today Dickinson county has a population of 8,000; the value of real 
estate is $6,231,400; personal property, $1,696,316. It contains ten hotels, 
twenty churches, sixty schools, seven newspapers, and is traversed by fifty 
miles of railroads. The people are prosperous and happy, and to a trav- 
eler seeking a home in the west it presents a vision of peace and security 
that lulls the weary pilgrim to rest with the implied assurance that “’twas 
ever thus.” Ah,no! Had it been so this narrative had never been written, 

The following sketch of Spirit Lake was written in 1857: 


“As the Pacific ocean stretched out before the astonished gaze of Pi- 
zarro, or the grand Mississippi, robed in stately pride, before DeSoto, so 
Spirit Lake, sleeping beneath her pearly robes, first greeted our vision. 
Although not able to cope with her larger prototype, the ocean, in point of 
sublimity, this beautiful sheet of water possesses natural charms seldom 
equaled. Lying, as it does. surrounded by gently undulating hills and 
skirted with beautiful groves, to the approaching traveler it presents the 
appearance of a fleecy cloud floating in a sombre sky, forming a picture 
on which the imagination loves to dwell and which might furnish an ample 
theme for a poet’s pen or painter’s pencil. 


“This is Spirit Lake in winter. If she is capable of presenting so many 
attractions under unfavorable circumstances, what may be her charms when 
freed from the embrace of the ‘Ice King of the North’ by the balmy breath 
of the smiling liberator, Spring? When she shall have put on her beauti- 
ful garments, her skirts of living green embroidered with flowers of the 
prairies; when her bosom gently heaves when kissed by the loving south- 


*Harris Hoover was born near Clearfield, Pa., April 21, 1838, where he grew 
up a farmer’s boy. He was educated in the common schools and at home. his father 
being a professional teacher. He came to Webster City. Iowa, in May,1856. He had 
learned the carpenter’s trade, and assisted in erecting some of the earliest buildings 
in that town. He enlisted in the Spirit Lake Expedition, March, 23, 1857, returning 
April 8. He was appointed justice of the peace May 29. 1857, one of the first in Ham- 
ilton county—and elected in October of the same year. Later on he joined the lowa 
Frontier Guards, Capt. Henry B. Martin, and spent some time in that command near 
Spirit Lake. June 20, 1861, he enlisted in the First Jowa Cavalry under Colonel Fitz 
Henry Warren, remaining in the service until September 30, 1864, having participated 
in nearly all its marches and engagements. After the war he returned to the vicinity 
of his old home in Pennsylvania, where he resided several years, His present resi- 
dence is Carnegie, Pa. He wrote one of the earliest and best accounts of the Spirit 
Lake Expedition for The Hamilton Freeman, at Webster City, in the summer of 1857. 
The publication of the present paper completes the personal narratives in our posses- 
sion relating to the massacre and expedition. In addition to what has appeared in 
THE ANNALS, reference may be made to Mrs. Sharp’s book, as well as to Richman’s 

John Brown Among the Quakers, and Other Sketches.’—Eprror or THE ANNALS. 
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wind, and her blue eye reflects the dancing sunbeam? Then she will appear 
like a precious sapphire in an emerald setting. While Burns was immor- 
talizing Bonnie Doon, Schiller the Rhine, and Pope the Thames, Spirit Lake 
echoed only the ery of the red man, and the foot of a Longfellow had not 


yet trodden our western wilds— 


‘Else here had been the Iliad changes rung, 
And Tempe’s vale been left unsung.’ ” 


The “voyageur,” Radisson, in his “Journal” of 1662, says of the Dahko- 
tahs, or Yankton Sioux: “They were so much respected that nobody durst 
offend them;” and the Jesuit missionaries, in their “Relation,” 167], say: 
“They make themselves dreaded by all their neighbors.” 

At this time this war-like tribe (called by the Ojibways, Nadowaisiwug, 
or “adders’’) occupied all the territory west of the Mississippi and east of 
the Rocky Mountains, including what is now the State of Iowa. A subdi- 
vision of the tribe was called Wakpekute, one of whose chiefs was named 
Wamdisapa, or “Black Eagle,” a savage of peculiarly ferocious and quar- 
relsome disposition. This trait caused him and his followers to secede 
from the tribe and retire to the vicinity of the Vermillion river in Dakota. 
On Wamdisapa’s death Sidominadota became chief of the band and was 
holding that position at the time of the settlement of the country about 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. One day in 1854 he was found dead on the prairie; his 
squaw and two children were found dead in the lodge. They had all been 
murdered by a trader named Henry Lott, who immediately afterward 
burned his dwelling, situated on the west fork of the Des Moines river at 
the mouth of the creek named for him, and fled the State. How far this 
treacherous act influenced subsequent events may be a matter of conjec- 
ture. But considering the revengeful nature of the average Indian, it is 
quite probable that such seed, sown in such ground, would in time produce 
a bloody harvest. 

Sidominadota being dead, Inkpaduta, or “Scarlet Point,” became chief 
and was, if possible, more ferocious than his predecessors. His personal 
appearance was anything but prepossessing. He possessed a robust frame 
and his face was deeply pitted with small pox. Such a man was only 
“Stted for treasons, stratagems and spoils,” as his subsequent actions 
proved. 

In 1856 a dozen families built their cabins along the Okoboji lakes, and 
about the same number located at a point north of Spirit Lake, then called 
Springfield (now Jackson) in Minnesota. There were also a few settlers 
further south, and others still along the Little Sioux river. To the east 
along the Des Moines river was a settlement called “The Irish Colony,” in 
all about forty families. The scattered and isolated situation of these 
pioneers rendered them peculiarly susceptible to an attack from an enemy 
and equally defenseless in such a contingency. 

But in the absence of any knowledge of hostile designs on the part of 
the Indians no preparations for defense had been made. The winter of 
1856-7 was one of exceptional severity. The snow fell to the depth of 
three or four feet on the level and the fierce winds from the north piled it 
in the ravines to the depth of fifteen to twenty feet. It was thought that 
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the extreme cold and deep snow would be unfavorable to migration and 
that the Indians would remain in close quarters tillspring. How delusive 
this opinion was subsequent events too sadly proved.* 

The Indians now made ready to quit the country of thethree lakesand the 
State of Iowa. Before doing so, however, they peeled the bark from a large 
tree that stood near the Marble cabin on the west shore of Okoboji, and on 
the white surface thus exposed, left in picture writing, a record of their 
deeds. Thenumber of persons killed by them was indicated by rude sketches 
of human figures transfixed with arrows. There was also a sketch of the 
Mattock cabin in flames. 

The fact of this massacre in the lake region of Iowa was discovered on 
March 9 by Morris Markham, a man who had been living at the house of 
Noble and Thatcher but who was absent when the attack by the Indians 
was made. He fled with the news to Springfield, Minnesota. Word was at 
once sent to Fort Dodge, but the story was discredited until Orlando C. 
Howe, R. U. Wheelock, and B. F. Parmenter arrived from Okoboji Satur- 
day, March 21, and confirmed the terrible news. 

On Sunday, the 22d, a public meeting was called in the school house, 
and on Monday, the 23d, two companies were organized in the town, Com- 
pany A commanded by C. B. Richards, and Company B by John F. Dun- 
combe—all of Fort Dodge. 

On Sunday, March 22, the inhabitants of Webster City, in Hamilton 
county, received intelligence that the Indians were murdering the settlers 
at Spirit Lake, burning their dwellings and carrying the women into cap- 
tivity. At first the citizens were inclined to discredit the reports from the 
fact that similar reports had been circulated which proved to be unfound- 
ed. But as the messenger, Mr. White of Fort Dodge, was personally known 
to many, a full investigation was made, and as soon as the people became 
satisfied of the truth of the statement the excitement became general. A 
meeting of the citizens was immediately called when a spontaneous ex- 
pression of feeling took place. A committee of arrangements was appoint- 
ed to make the necessary preparations for an immediate march to the res- 
cue. A call for volunteers was promptly responded to. Those whose age 
and circumstances disqualified them from participating in the expedition 
generously offered every assistance in their power. Owing to the inclem- 
ency of the weather, and in view of the hardships and exposure to be en- 
countered, it was deemed prudent that the company be composed of young 
and robust men, such as in the judgment of a committee, appointed for that 
purpose, might be deemed qualified to endure the privations of such a 
tour, Accordingly on Monday morning, March 23, the volunteers, the num- 
ber of whom exceeded the estimated requirements of thé case, were ranged 
in single file and the selections made by J. D, Maxwell, county judge. Being 


*Tho account of the massacre is omitted from Mr. Hoover’s manuscript. It ma 
be read at length in Mrs, Abbie Gardner-Sharp’s '‘History of the Spirit Lave Mace. 
cre,’ published at Des Moines in 1885, and in her letter of Oct. 4, 1887, to Hon. Charles 


See of Webster City, The letter was copied in THE ANNALS OF IowA, Vol. III, 
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ready, armed and equipped, we left Webster City at one o’clock, March 23, 
arriving that evening at Fort Dodge, where we were received by a large 
and enthusiastic meeting of the citizens of Webster county. 

Companies A and B being fully organized, it remained for us to com- 
plete our organization which we did by the election of the following offi- 
cers: John C. Johnson, captain; John N. Maxwell, first lieutenant; Frank 
R. Mason, second lieutenant; Harris Hoover, orderly sergeant, and H. N. 


- Hathway, corporal. 


Our force now consisted of nearly one hundred men, under command of 
Major William Williams, with G. R. Bissell, surgeon, and G. B. Sherman,. 
commissary. (I omit the complete roster of the battalion, as it is to be: 
found in enduring bronze on the west face of the granite monument erected. 
by the State of Iowa at Pillsbury Point, Okoboji, Iowa). 

We left Fort Dodge about noon, March 24, but owing to our baggage 
wagons being detained we did not proceed far, but camped at Beaver creek, 
about seven miles from Fort Dodge. We now began to realize what the words: 
“active service” meant, for most of us were raw recruits, and soldiering, 
not only a novelty, but one of the stern realities of life, our appetites em- 
phasizing this view of the case and suggesting prompt action. Three 
large camp fires were built and I was surprised at the alacrity and cheerful- 
ness with which the boys adapted themselves to their changed environ- 
ment, and soon became expert cooks. On the morning of the 25th we re- 
sumed our march, following the course of the Des Moines river, and as the 
stream was not as yet much swollen, we used the bed of the same as a thor- 
oughfare, crossing and re-crossing a dozen times before we reached Dakota 
City (so called) in Humboldt county. Wedid not find any “city of refuge,” 
so we made the best of what we did find—a bed on the open prairie. 

Thursday, March 26, as we proceeded on our journey the trail became 
more and more obscure and the snow deeper and deeper. Insome places it 
was so hard as to require breaking down before our teams could possibly 
pass. In other places it had drifted into the ravines to the depth of ten or 
twelve feet. The water had drained off the prairies into these ravines con- 
verting the snow into slush and rendering many places almost impassable. 
It soon became evident that the only practicable mode of procedure was to 
wade through, stack arms, unhitch the teams, attach ropes to them and pull 
them through. This done we performed a similar operation on the wag- 
ons; then again rigged up we broke roads to the next slough and amused 
ourselves with a repetition of the aforesaid interesting performance. In 
this manner we were two days in reaching McKnight’s Point, on the west 
fork of the Des Moines river, eighteen miles from Dakota City, having spent 
one night on the frozen ground without fire or water. Here we found 
Captain Duncombe, Lieutenant Maxwell, and R. U. Wheelock, who hada gone 
ahead the day before to select the route to be followed, as no visible trail 
existed. This proved to be a very arduous task, and before night they all 
became exhausted and Capt. Duncombe accepted some cordial offered him 
by Mr. Wheelock. This “cordial” proved to be laudanum and s0 over- 
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came the eaptain that, had it mot been for his companions, he would soon 
have slept his last sleep. +3 

When within two miles of the grove Mr. Wheelock kept himself from 
freezing by keeping Captain Duncombe awake, while Lieutenant Maxwell 
—too much exhausted to walk—lay down on the crust of the snow and 
rolled over and over to a cabin in the grove. At the cabin Mr. Maxwell 
found the old pioneers, Jeremiah Evans and William Church, and these two 
men followed Maxwell’s trail to where he had left Duncombeand Wheelock. 
By almost superhuman effort they succeeded in dragging them to the cabin, 
where Duncombe fell asleep and only awoke late the next day. We 
naturally expected that Captain Duncombe would resign in favor of Lieu- 
tenant Stratton and return to Fort Dodge; but the next morning he was 
again on duty and insisted on resuming his command and persevering in 
its arduous labors. 

On Saturday, March 28—for reasons best known to themselyes— 
some eight or nine of our party grew faint-hearted, turned their backs on 
their gallant comrades and their faces toward the “flesh-pots of Egypt.” 
One man, an old Mexican soldier, declared that it was suicidal to continue 
the march, and that “it would result in the destruction of the entire com- 
mand.” But this defection only drew the balance closer together, and with 
set lips they declared that only death should prevent them from discharg- 
ing their solemn duty to the suffering and distressed. 

Under this complication of difficulties the conduct of our gallant com- 
mander, Major Williams, was deserving of the highest praise and worthy 
the emulation of those of greater physical strength and fewer years. He 
was always on the alert, as from the signs we knew not at what moment we 
might find ourselves in a savage ambuscade. Frequently he was on foot, 
wading through the snow at the head of his men and by his voice and ex- 
ample cheering and inspiring them on their weary way, proving himself 
entitled to the name of an experienced soldier and gentleman. On the 
28th we got a good start and camped that night at Shippey’s, near the 
mouth of Cylinder Creek. At McCormick’s, a mile below Shippey’s, we 
found C. C. Carpenter, Angus McBane, William P. Pollock and Andrew 
Hood, who joined Company “A” and went with us from that point. 

Sunday, March 29, we reached “the Irish Colony” (now Emmetsburg), 
in Palo Alto county. Here we obtained some provisions and were joined 
by several recruits. 

Monday, March 80, we left our teams, which were pretty much exhausted, 
and, having supplied ourselves with fresh ones, proceeded onward. 

After leaving the Irish Colony signs ef Indians became quite frequent 
and constant vigilance was exercised. A detail of scouts under Lieutenant 
Maxwell was sent ahead to reconnoiter and report in case they should 
meet any straggling bands of Indians. After traveling about ten miles 
the advance guard discovered in the distance what they supposed to be In- 
dians, and prepared for an attack; but which, upon inspection, proved to 
be a party of fugitives, men, women and children flying from the scenes of 
butehery which they had just escaped. Several of them were recognized 
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as former citizens of Hamilton county, but recently of a settlement in 
Minnesota, then called Springfield (now J ackson) about eight miles north 


of the Iowa line. They were in a pitiable plight, wounded, cold, hungry 


and exhausted by three days and nights of travel over the bleak prairie, 
the women’s skirts and shoes worn to shreds. One man—Mr. J.B, Thomas 
—had his left arm broken and horribly mangled by a rifle ball. Mr. D.N. 
Carver was shot through the arm, the ball lodging in his side. Miss Dru- 
silla Swanger (sister of Mrs. Church) was shot through the left shoulder and 
severely wounded. Proceeding to a grove in sight we camped and ren- 
dered them such assistance as we could, Dr. Bissell dressing their wounds 
and accompanying them to the Irish Colony. The refugees informed us 
that on the evening of March 26 Mr. Thomas’ house, where four or five 
families had collected for safety, was surrounded by Inkpaduta’s band, and 
while a number of them were standing ina group at the door were fired 
upon. Little Willie Thomas fell shot through the head, and others were 
wounded. The door was closed and a gallant defense made, during which 
it is known that Mrs. Church killed an Indian. At dusk the Indians were 
beaten off and the siege raised. The other houses in the settlement were 
pillaged and the contents either destroyed or carried away. 

About midnight the besieged determined to start south, to reach the 
nearest settlement, with but an ox-team and sled, their only means of 
transportation. The wounded and small children were placed upon the 
sled, together with such supplies as were absolutely needed, while the 
women walked and led the larger children. When almost exhausted this 
forlorn band of refugees came face to face with what they supposed to be 
their deadly foes. As may easily be supposed, they were in no condition 
to defend themselves, and prepared for the worst. But just here occurred 
an instance of heroism that has never been excelled and seldom equalled. 
John Bradshaw took eight loaded rifles and marching a few rods in ad- 
vance, stacked seven of them, and taking the eighth in his hands prepared 
to sell his life as dearly as possible—a single Greek at the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, a Marius leaping into the gulf in the Roman forum. A few 
minutes of agonizing suspense and wails of grief were succeeded by shouts 
of joy. The supposed Indians proved to be the advance guard of the re- 
lief expedition, one of whom, William Church, had recognized his wife 
among the refugees. 

The survivors of the Springfield tragedy numbered thirty-three, as fol- 
lows: 

J. B. Thomas, wife and five children. 

Mrs. Church and two children. 

Mrs. Nelson and one child. 

Mrs. Dr. Strong and two children. 

Mrs. Harshman and two children. 

J. B. Skinner and wife. 

—— Harshman and wife. 

Morris Markham. 

Smith and wife. 
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Drusilla Swanger and Eliza Gardner. 

John Bradshaw and David Carver. 

George Granger and A. P. Sheigley. 

Jareb Palmer and John Stewart. 

Dr. E. B. Strong’s name does not appear in the above list as he pru- 
dently took time by the forelock and fled to the Irish a in advance, 
leaving his wife and children to follow at their leisure. 

John Bradshaw, Morris Markham and Jareb Palmer joined Company 
C and returned to Granger’s Point. 

Tuesday, March 31, we reached Big Island Grove, where we camped to 
reconnoiter, as we expected to find Indians in that vicinity. We were dis- 
appointed, although comparatively recent signs were visible. We found 
an ox which had been killed, his horns cut off and the hide laid open along 
the back to secure the tendons, which are quite useful to the Indians. 

Wednesday, April1. This morning, when a short distance on our way, 
an amusing incident occurred. Major Williams had sent forward a party 
of scouts with orders not to fire a gun unless they encountered Indians. 
Some of our party hearing the report of a gun, a halt was ordered. We 
then heard a number of shots in rapid succession, and directly a party of 
men was seen issuing from the grove in advance of us, as though they were 
pursued. The cry of “Indians” was at once raised and our men (exasper- 
ated by the recital of deeds of treachery and violence to which they had 
just listened) became ungovernable and rushing from the ranks threw 
themselves into defiant attitudes. Some even went so far as to cock their 
guns, although “the enemy” was at least two miles distant! However, the 
Major soon succeeded in restoring order and convincing the fast young 
men that their movement was somewhat premature. The supposed Indians 
proved to be our scouts who had encountered some beavers on the lake, 
and in pursuing them had become so excited as to entirely forget their 
orders. These scouts reported that they had discovered an Indian look- 
out scaffold on a tree on Big Island from which the country could be sur- 
veyed for miles around. A fire, still smouldering, indicated that the “look- 
out” had been recently occupied. 

Proceeding on our way we reached G. Granger’s, on the river near the 
Minnesota line. Here very unwelcome news awaited us. We learned that 
the main body of the Indians had left Springfield five days in advance of 
our arrival, and that a detachment of United States troops, sixty in num- 
ber, had arrived from Fort Ridgely on the 27th of March and were then 
quartered at Springfield. This was disappointing in the extreme. We 
had hoped that if we did not reach the scene of action in time to afford the 
distressed settlers relief we might, at least, be in time to deal out justice 
to their murderers. After all our toil and privations endured in hopes of 
being able to accomplish something, the reflection that we had arrived too 
late was anything but cheering. Upon inquiry we learned that the United 
States troops had arrived the same day that the Indians left and that a few 
of them had followed the marauders a short distance, discovered where 
they had camped the night before and from the number of “teepees” com- 
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puted them to number about forty warriors. On the way they found vari- 
ous articles of clothing and other materials cast away by the Indians on 
account of the great amount of plunder with which they were burdened. 
The fact that the Indians were allowed to escape without any effort to pur- 
sue them seems quite unaccountable, except upon the hypothesis of the 
cowardice or incompetency of Captain Bee,* their commander. 

Our position at this time was a rather perplexing one. Anticipated by 


the United States troops, the Indians five or six days in advance of us, and 


our provisions almost exhausted, it soon became apparent that the only 
alternative left us was the melancholy one of paying the last tribute of re- 
spect to the remains of the unfortunate settlers and returning home. 
Accordingly, on the morning ef April 2,a company of twenty-five men was 
selected and placed under the command of Captain J. C. Johnson, with 
orders to proceed to Lake Okoboji and bury the dead, while the residue 
were to return to the Irish Colony. 

The names of the burial detail, as far as can be ascertained, were as 
follows: 

Captain J. C. Johnson, Lieutenant John N. Maxwell, Jesse Addington, 
William E. Burkholder, A. Burch, Henry Carse, Henry HE. Dalley, William 
Ford, O. C. Howe, Elias D. Kellogg, William K. Laughlin, R. McCormick, 
Jonas Murray, B. F. Parmenter, George P. Smith, R. A. Smith, O. S. Spen- 
cer, C. Stebbins, J. M. Thatcher, S. Vancleave, R. U. Wheelock, W. R. Wil- 
son, and three others whose names have not been preserved. 

I was prevented from joining the party by an accident (a severe sprain 
of the ankle) which unfitted me for traveling. 

The sad task performed by these men of burying the dead at Okobojiand 
their subsequent perilous march to the Irish Colony, has been so well de- 
scribed by Lieutenant John N. Maxwelland W.K. Laughlin in Tux ANNaLs, 
Vol. III, pp. 525-32 and 541-5, that I need only refer to the same. 


° . . . . . 


Major Williams being at the Colony dispatched runners down the river 
to look for Captain Johnson and the four men with him. They returned 
that evening without any definite information. The next morning Smith, 
Addington and Murray came in. They stated that they had separated from 
Capts. Johnson and Burkholder early the previous morning; that the lat- 
ter had taken off their boots at night and that in the morning they were so 
frozen that they could not get them on again. That while cutting up their 


*Barnard E, Bee was born in South Carolina, and appointed a cadet at large in the 
United States Military Academy in 1841. He graduated 33 in his class of 41 in 1845, 
and was at once promoted to brevet 2d lieutenant, 3d U. S. Infantry. He had an 
active and honorable career in ‘‘the old army,”’ serving in Mexico, and several years 
on the southwestern and northwestern frontiers. He was promoted for gallant and 
meritorious conduct in the battles of Cerro Gordo and Chapultepec, and his native 
State, South Carolina, presented him, in 1854, with a sword of honor “for his patriotic 
and meritorious conduct in the Mexican War.” He resigned from the Union Army in 
1861 and joined in the Rebellion against the United States. He became a brigadier 
general and was killed at the Battle of Bull Run, July 21,1861, at the age of 37. While 
his early career was a very active one and generally brought him great credit, his 
conduct in abandoning the pursuit of the Indians at Spirit Lake was at the time se- 
verely criticised, and the more, perhaps, because in those days the regular army was 
often called upon to aid in returning fugitive slaves to their southern masters, 
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blankets and tying them on their feet they disagreed about the course to 
be taken. Pulling off their boots was a fatal mistake. They were last seen 
traveling in a southeasterly direction, and their bleaching bones were 
found on the open prairie eleven years afterward, being identified by the 
remains of their guns and powder flasks. Thus perished two brave and 
true young men in the very flush of early manhood. Their melancholy 
fate cast a deep gloom over the entire company, as they were especial fa- 
vorites. I was not personally acquainted with Mr. Burkholder but Captain 
C. B. Richards of Company A, says of him: 

“William E. Burkholder was a young man of rare promise, educated, 
brave, generous, and unselfish. He volunteered for this expedition know- 
ing that it would be at a great sacrifice, having been nominated by the 
Republicans of his county as their candidate for treasurer and recorder, 
knowing that his absence might, and probably would. result in his defeat. 
But he never gave it a regretful thought. His patriotism and his manhood 
called him and he went to lay down his young life that he might protect 
his fellow citizens and their frontier homes from the merciless savage.” 

I had the honor of being the friend of the lamented Captain Johnson. 
As such J feel it to be my duty to offer, in my humble way, that tribute 
which is justly due to his memory. 

John C. Johnson was born and reared in Westmoreland county, Pennsyl- 
vania. With a view to bettering his condition in life he removed to IIli- 
nois, and subsequently to Webster City, Hamilton county, Iowa. It was 
here I first became acquainted with him. His gentlemanly manners and 
generous, frank disposition, won my esteem and confidence. When the 
news of the Indian outrage reached us his business claimed his attention 
at home, but unmindful of self, he thought only of the sufferings and 
wrongs of the unhappy victims, and knew no other way than that pointed 
out by duty and patriotism. Onthe morning of our departure to the front 
he remarked to me that “Pennsylvania’s sons should not be ‘weighed and 
found wanting,’” and most nobly did he sustain his assertion throughout 
the arduous labors of the expedition. So favorable was the impression 
made by him on the company that he was unanimously chosen our cap- 
tain, and subsequently proved himself worthy of the confidence reposed in 
him. He faithfully executed the orders of his superiors, maintaining order 
and decorum in his company. His orders were given in a manner to in- 
sure promptness of action, yet in such a courteous way that it was a plea- 
sure to obey him. He appeared to have the comfort and welfare of his men 
at heart, and by his self-sacrificing nature won the esteem of all who be- 
came acquainted with him. I marched beside him through the day and 
slept beside him at night, and must say that I never met any one to whom 
I became so much attached in so short atime. I believe I but reflect the 


sentiment of his company in saying that there was not one who did not 
esteem and love him. 


But to return to the fortunes of the main body of the expedition: 


Thursday, April 2, We marched from Granger’s Peint and camped a 
short distance above Prairie Creek. 


NS 
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Friday, April 3. We reached the Irish Colony where we expected to 
meet the burial detail, but as yet none had arrived. The following morn- 


ing, April 4, was very disagreeable, rainy and cold. But as our provisions 
_ were daily diminishing in quantity and deteriorating in quality, it was 


deemed prudent to resume our march homeward. 
About 2 o’clock Saturday we reached the banks of Cylinder Creek, 
which, owing to the recent rains and the melting of the snow, was impass- 


~able. This creek pursues a meandering course in a little valley of perhaps 


a half mile in width. The flats were overflowed with water, about waist 
deep, while in the channel or bed of the stream the water was ten or fifteen 
feet deep. A halt was ordered and council of war held. ©. C. Carpenter 
and one or two others went on a reconnoitering tour southward toward the 
timber on the Des Moines river, but found only a wide expanse of water. 
So they returned and reported—‘No thoroughfare in that direction.” 
Major Williams, with one of the wagons containing the sick and 
wounded, returned to the Irish Colony, about twelve miles distant. 
Captains Richards and Duncombe constructed a boat by calking the 
cracks of one of the wagon beds and selecting Guernsey Smith and Solon 
Mason to assist them, endeavored to construct a ferry by means of a rope, 
with the laudable design of transporting us across “the vasty deep.” But 
alas, for human foresight. They succeeded in reaching the other shore, 
but at that moment the boat (?) collapsed and the four occupants were 
precipitated into the water. An attempt was made to build a raft, but 
that too proved abortive. Added to these discouragements the high wind 
and extreme cold resisted all the endeavors of the experimenters to return, 
and as night was coming on they sought shelter at Shippey’s cabin, two 
miles below. While awaiting the result of the aforesaid experiment I was 
irresistibly reminded of a certain couplet relating to the river Jordan: 


“Part have crossed the flood. : 
And part (fain would be) crossing now’’— 


the only impediment being the entire absence of means. We now found 
ourselves in a most unpleasant situation. A prospect of drowning if we 
proceeded, a prospect of starving if we remained where we were, and ditto 
if we returned. Various plans were proposed only to be abandoned as 
impracticable, and it appeared to resolve itself into a case of every man 
for himself. For my own part I confess to being a little puzzled to know 
just how to dispose of myself. I knew there were not provisions sufficient 
for us all at the Colony, and as to staying where I was I looked upon the 
chances as being one to ten of freezing to death. It was growing colder 
every minute, andthe wind blowing a hurricane. The only avenue open to 
me seemed to lay in the possibility of crossing the creek. Even of this 
“Hope told no flattering tale’—but the chance was at least one in a hun- 
dred and I resolved to make the best of possibilities. So I gathered up 
my belongings and, accompanied by a friend—Amos K. Tullis—I started 
northward. When asked where I was going I replied: “I am going to walk 
around Oylinder creek.” Apparently my comrades did not think there was 
much danger of my putting this threat into execution, so we were allowed 
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to depart in peace. We ascended the stream about one and a half miles 
where I saw a bunch of willows, which I knew must grow upon the bank of 
the channel, and might perhaps assist us in crossing if we were fortunate 
enough ,to reach the place. After wading about eighty rods we reached 
them and found behind them a bank of snow or drift formed during the 
winter in the eddy of the bunch of willows, now a compound of slush and 
frozen snow, and extending, perhaps, half-way across the bed of the stream. 
By breaking willow brush and covering the snowbank we made a partial 
bridge which served to support us as far as it went. The only alternative 
was now to jump, which I did, and to my ‘surprise and gratification I 
brought up in about five feet of water, being lucky enough to reach the 
opposite bank of the channel. My comrade now threw our blankets and 
followed. He was not so fortunate as he landed (?) in deeper water and was 
temporarily in danger of being swept away; but I quickly reached him the 
muzzle of my rifle and drew him tomy side. By again wading about a 
quarter of a mile we gained the bluff, thankful that “the Rubicon” was 
passed. By running about four miles we reached the cabin of the Shippey 
family and obtained shelter for the night. The same evening Captains 
Richards and Duncombe, with Smith and Mason, came in. 

Sunday morning, April5. We returned to the creek to look for our 
companions, but as there were no signs of life, the conviction was forced 
upon us that our fears were realized, and that they were all frozen to death- 
The stream was by this time frozen over except the channel, about fifty 
feet wide, in which theice was partially formed, but not sufficiently solid 
to walk upon. The captains deserve praise for their noble efforts in be- 
half of their men. They worked for two hours in the severe cold, attempbt- 
ing to crawl over the ice to reach the opposite shore, but, notwithstanding 
their warm hearts, the intense cold overcame them and they were obliged 
to abandon the attempt. Returning to the Shippey cabin another night 
of horrible suspense was passed. Comparatively comfortable as we were, 
the condition of our comrades haunted us like a grim spectre. We could 
not imagine how it was possible for them to survive the horrors of such 
another night, while our utter inability to relieve them added poignancy 
to our grief, 

Monday, April6. Weagain proceeded to Cylinder Creek and found the ice 
strong enough to carry a horse. Crossing over we were overjoyed to find 
all our companions alive, They were piled up like so many flour bags in 
the most approved style, under a frail tent, constructed of a wagon cover, 
partially banked up with snow which served to check the fierce wind and 
saved them from freezing to death. Now they crossed the creek on the 
tee; (the formation of which they had patiently waited), after lying in this 
position over forty hours, without food or fire, on the open prairie, with the 
mereury at 32° below zero. 

Those of us who had succeeded in crossing Cylinder Creek now thought 
best to reach home as soon as possible, 

oo dearly for our accommodations where we stopped over 
Y> parted every man to his tent,” some going by way of Fort 
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Dodge, and others striking across the prairie to Boone river, I was one 
of a party of eleven that took that route. The first night we slept at the 
house of Elwood Collins on Lott’s creek. These good Quaker people not 


only gave us the best treatment in their power, but volunteered to take 
s care of two of our exhausted comrades—A. N. Hathway and E. W. Gates. 
— As : 
Se Tuesday, April 7. Wearrived at Corsaut’s on Boone river about ten 


o’clock at night. The next morning Mr. Corsaut hitched up his team and 
_ hauled us to Webster City. We arrived at home Wednesday, April 8, about 
j noon, having been gone seventeen days and marched 250 miles. 
In the course of this narrative it has been mentioned that four women 
— were taken captive at Spirit Lake. At this date they were trudging pain- 
fully toward the northwest asslaves of the braves of Inkpaduta’s band. One 
of the braves was wounded and borne on a litter. He had received his 
wound at the hands of Dr. Harriott, and was the only member of Inkpa- 
duta’s band injured, except the one killed by Mrs. Church, at Springfield, 
Minnesota. 

The captives were treated as beasts of burden and, after suffering untold 
hardships and indignities at the hands of their captors, two of them were 
murdered. 

Six weeks after the massacre at the lakes the Indians reached the Big 
Sioux river, about where the town of Flandreau, in South Dakota, now 
stands. While crossing this river Mrs. Thatcher was pushed into the 
stream by a young brave (?) and her attempts to reach the shore thwarted 
by him and others of the baud who forced her back into the current and 
as she drifted away she was shot. 

The fate of Mrs. Noble was similar to that of Mrs. Thatcher. Having 
displeased Roaring Cloud—son of Inkpaduta—she was brained with aclub. 
The wife of Marble, after much bargaining, was purchased by two Indians 
and brought to Chas. E. Flandreau, agent for the United States government 
for the Sioux Indians, at the agency at the Yellow Medicine river in Min- 
nesota, May 21, 1857. 

Miss Abbie Gardner was ransomed through the efforts of the Indian 
agent, Flandreau, and Governor Medary, of Minnesota, June 23,1857. The 
price paid for her was two horses, twelve blankets, two kegs of powder, 
twenty pounds of tobacco, thirty-two yards of blue squaw cloth, thirty- 
seven yards of calico, a few ribbons, etc. 


That Inkpaduta himself, or any of his band, except Roaring Cloud, 
ever suffered for his bloody deeds is doubtful in the extreme. Roaring 
Cloud was killed. He ventured back to the Yellow Medicine to woo, it is 
said, some dusky maiden, but his presence was revealed by an enemy and 
a detachment of soldiers from Fort Ridgely surrounded him. He fought 
his pursuers but fell pierced by many balls. 


Years have come and gone. Time, the mighty magician, has wrought 
wondrous changes in the landscape about Minnewaukon and Okoboji. 
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Where once stood the rude log cabin of the early pioneer now is reared 
the stately mansion. Where once the industrious beaver patiently wrought» 
the otter played, and the lordly elk stooped to slake his thirst, may now be 
seen domestic fowls and lowing herds. Where once the tall prairie grass. 
waved, now ripening wheat covers the earth as with a mantle and waving 
corn nods its tassels in the breeze. And where blood once splashed and 
enriched the soil, flowers spring to please the eye and charm away bitter 
memories of the past. 

No excellence is attained without a corresponding sacrifice, and the 
blessings of peace are often purchased at the price of blood and treasure. 
That ingratitude is not a characteristic of Iowa people is fully attested by 
the granite monument at Okoboji and the brass tablet at Webster City, 
recording the names of those who suffered or died that the present gen- 
eration might live. Having myself participated in those early scenes and 
struggles, I value them at their true worth, and here offer my humble trib- 
ute to the brave. 


Hign Water PrevENts Worx.—State Fish and Game 
Warden Delevan was in the city Wednesday and is greatly 
put out because the work of taking fish from the lakes and 
bayous, for distribution throughout the state, cannot be com- 
menced. The mighty “Father of Waters” is on a rampage, 
and unless it begins to recede soon and goes down very rap- 
idly, there will be very little, if any work done here this fall. 
As a matter of fact the gathering of fish should have com- 
menced about September Ist and Deputy Warden Swift had 
everything in readiness for an active season’s work, but the 
fates appeared to decree otherwise, and the unusual and un- 
looked for high water has made the work entirely out of the 
question. Such high water in the fall of the year is an un- 
usual occurrence—in fact, it has occurred but once before in 
25 years, and that was in the fall of 1884. There is still 
hope for two or three weeks’ work during the latter part of 
this month and the first of next, and should the opportunity 
be offered, three or four crews of fishermen will be put on. 
—Sabula Semi-Weekly Gazette, Oct. 13, 1900. 


Quick Trip.—Mr. Peter Mertz made the trip from San 
Francisco to Burlington, Towa, in the short space of 30 days. 
— Western American, Keosauqua, Iowa, Jan. 17, 1852. 
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THE OLD PRAIRIE SLOUGH. 


BY CHARLES ALDRICH. 


Among the characteristic landmarks of old Iowa which 
are now becoming obsolete, the prairie slough was one of 
the most conspicuous and the most necessary to be reckoned 
with. During the springs and summers of long ago one 
heard a great deal about them. They were the terror of 
travelers, for in those days we had no railroads, and the 
Western Stage Company was often compelled by the bottom- 
less condition of the roads to abandon their coaches and use 
common lumber wagons instead. A long and strong rope 
was often indispensable, both with the coaches and lumber 
wagons. It was tied to the tongue of the vehicle which had 
been “sloughed down,”’ and the teams were placed out on 
solid ground where they could pull their very utmost. It 
was sometimes necessary to pry up the wheels, and it came 
to be a saying that the traveler must carry with him a fence 
rail in order to do his partin the business. Im some extreme 
cases he had literally to “work his passage.” When I came 
into Iowa in 1857 the railroad extended west of Dubuque 
only thirty miles. From there on we journeyed in a lumber 
wagon, in which we carried our few household belongings, 
and the type, cases and stands for a small, old-fashioned 
printing office. Very fortunately my wife and sister rode in 
a buggy. The No. 3 Washington hand press was wagoned 
through later. Our route was close to the present track of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. We had several times to unload our 
lumber wagon and carry our freight across by hand. In the 
outskirts of the village of Independence we saw a wagon 
with a much lighter load than ours stuck fast in the center 
of a wide slough. How the poor man and team were extri- 
cated from this forlorn place we never knew, for they were 
too far out in the mud and water for us to attempt to reach 
them. The sloughs were very plenty on this long road of 
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150 miles, and we often had to use all our skill to get 
through or around them. — 

Hon. L. S. Coffin, the well-known Iowan who has made 
his name illustrious through his beneficent labors in behalf 
of railroad employes—a reform of which he was the sole 
originator—migrated into Webster county from the south. 
He had a heavily loaded wagon, in which the members of his 
family were also riding, and when he attempted to cross— 
near the site of the present village of Stratford, Hamilton 
county—one of those wide, deep sloughs through which, if 
you went one way you would likely wish you had gone 
another, his wagon stuck fast. His team could not move an 
inch and he was in much perplexity, for that wide stretch of 
country as far as eye could reach was without a house! But 
leaving things as they were, he started out on foot to see if 
he could find any one to help him. He soon descried a man 
with two or three yokes of oxen—a “breaking team’’—a 
couple of miles away. On reaching him he found a ready 
helper who started at once with his teams to get him out of 
his trouble. On reaching the spot this was readily accom- 
plished. Mr. Coffin was very grateful and wanted to pay the 
rough looking young man for what he had done. But the 
latter refused to take anything. Mr. Coffin tried to force 
upon him a $5.00 bill. But the man was incorrigible. Mr. 
C. next bethought him of a bottle of whisky which had 
luckily been brought along to be handy in case of “snake- 
bites,” but the prairie-breaker was equally set against taking 
a drop of whisky! Mr. Coffin, who was possibly less an 
advocate of prohibition than he afterwards became, scarcely 
knew what to make of a frontiersman who would neither 
take pay for so good a job nor indulge in “a pull’ at the 
whisky bottle! That event occurred some forty-seven years 
ago. Mr. Coffin “still lives” on his farm near Fort Dodge, 
and John N. Maxwell, who helped him out of the slough, 
also resides on his farm a few miles southeast of Webster 
City. Mr. Maxwell, who was one of the heroes of the Spirit 
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Lake Expedition and of the great Civil War, is yet a practi- 
cal temperance man, “‘peart and chipper,” as I once heard 
Walt Whitman describe himself, hale and hearty, at the 
threshold of old age. 

The prairie slough was always an interesting object and 
a wonder to me. In the winter it would be frozen solid—as 
cold and dead as aniceberg. Some of the larger ones, how- 
ever, would be studded with muskrat houses, huge piles of 
coarse weeds and mosses, which the animals tore up from the 
bottoms of the sloughs. These creatures wintered in their 
houses safe from everything except the spears of the Mus- 
quakie Indians. But in the summers the prairie sloughs 
were fairly alive—and with a variety of life. Several species 
of small mollusks—coiled shells—the names of which the 
reader may find in any elementary book of conchology, if he 
is curious about such matters—had lived and died in our 
prairie sloughs for countless ages. The winds drifted the 
bleached and empty shells ashore, where they often looked 
like piles of small white gravel. Several species of birds 
nested in the weeds and coarse grasses which grew out in the 
water. Yellow-headed blackbirds were the most conspicuous. 
They were about the size of the purple grackle (crow black- 
bird) which often comes nowadays into our cities and towns 
to build its nests and rear its young in the shade trees. The 
head and neck almost to the shoulders were a bright yellow 
and glistened like polished gold. They were very beautiful 
birds, but their notes were terribly harsh—as distressing as the 
filing of a saw. The beautiful red-wings also made their 
homes in the sloughs, as did the marsh wrens. They ingeni- 
ously wove together several stalks of coarse grass and made 
themselves strong nests—safe from predatory wolves and 
foxes. In point of numbers the red-wings far surpassed the 
others, breeding every summer by millions in our prairie 
sloughs. The nests of the marsh wrens were marvels of 
ingenuity. When minks were plenty, they also had 
their abodes in and about the sloughs. Ducks, geese and 
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cranes summered in these damp regions, often appropriating 
the muskrat houses for their nests. And there were mosqui- 
tos beyond any computation. They simply swarmed in 
clouds. 

Myriads of beautiful dragon-flies—“devil’s darning 
needles’’—were also evolved in these prairie sloughs. The 
young dragon-fly, in the first stage in which it would inter- 
est a common observer, was an ill-looking, scraggy, rough 
water bug. But it presently grew tired of living under 
water, and on a warm, sunshiny day, crawled up one of the 
weed-stalks. Findinga fit place for ridding itself of its old 
clothes, it sat down to wait. After a while as it dried off in 
the sun, the back of the head cracked open and a new head, 
shining like a diamond, was slowly protruded. -Its back also 
soon split open and the new creature slowly came forth with 
a little bundle compactly rolled up on the middle segment of 
its body. As the sun continued to warm the insect the bun- 
dle unfolded, stretching out into gauzy wings. If, at this 
juncture, you frightened it, the smart young dragon-fly 
promptly flew away. Its birth and education were things of 
its brief past and it was “ready for business”—keen to enjoy 
all the pleasures of its short existence. The old shell closed 
up as the new insect left it, and remained a dry, gray husk, 
clinging by the stiffened limbs to the support selected for 
this curious transformation scene. 

No two prairie sloughs were alike. We had ponds or 
lakelets, where the water was open, in rare instances abound- 
ing with fish—and others, where the surface was covered 
with dense growths of bulrushes and coarse grasses, which 
looked black when seen from a little distance. One could go 
around such places dry shod. Little valleys with but gradual 
descent, down which the water slowly crept through the 
grass roots and the black ooze, were also called sloughs, as 
were wide reaches of swamp lands. These last were the 
teamsters’ and travelers’ terror, for it was impossible to go 
around them. In the spring and in rainy seasons they be- 
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came almost impassable, and when a wagon stuck fast the 
horses or oxen had a wonderful penchant for lying down, no 
doubt in great discouragement—and there you were! 

In July, 1859, I made a journey to Spirit Lake. Cyrus 
C. Carpenter—years afterwards one of our distinguished 
governors—was easily persuaded to go with me and show me 


_ the way, which was scarcely more for many a weary mile 


than a dim trail. He was familiar with every mile of the 
journey and I was not. The weather was so extremely warm 
that my horse gave out on the treeless, houseless, 25-mile 
prairie between the Des Moines river and the lake, and we 
had to stop on the road until the sun went down, and travel 
until 1 a.m. to reach our destination. While resting on the 
ground in the shade of the buggy we became very thirsty. 
Finally, Carpenter, pointing southwest, asked me, ‘“‘Do you 
see that patch of black grass?” I saw it plainly though it 
was half a mile distant. ‘There,’ he remarked, “is plenty 
of water, and I will go and getsome.”’ After long plodding 
through the long prairie grass he returned with half a pail 
of water. It contained fragments of decaying bulrushes, 
and was doubtless alive with animalcula, but in my terrible 
thirst I never tasted anything more refreshing. The grass 
was black—dark green—because it grew tall and rank in the 
mudand water. Carpenter had learned all about “black grass” 
in his work as government surveyor. 

The prairie slough also entered into our local politics— 
in this way: we had somebody running for office every year, 
much as we do nowadays. One of “‘the claims” that some 
of these patriots used to set up was, that they had “waded. 
sloughs” in the interests of pioneer settlers! I remember 
stating editorially in reply to one of these ‘‘claims,” that 
undoubtedly in coming time monuments would be set up to 
mark places where some of these illustrious men had 
entered the sloughs and where they came out on the farther 
sides. I had my own experience in the sloughs, and can 
recall many instances in which my buggy stuck fast, the 
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horses fell down, and I had to jump'into the water—and be 
very quick about it, too—and loosen the harness to save the 
poor beasts from drowning. _ : 

Among the precious schemes adopted by ambitious peo- 
ple for draining sloughs, I recall one which was in the high- 
est degree unique—far ahead of any ever devised by the 
late Col. George E. Waring, Jr., our great American authori- 
ty in that field of usefulness. These drainage “experts” 
were reported to have “invented” this plan: A large ditching- | 
plow was drawn by means of long ropes and several yokes of 
oxen, across the shallow enclosed ponds, from one side to 
the other, simply making a large furrow, but providing no 
outlet whatever! This was termed ‘draining the swamp 
lands!” It used to be asserted in those early days that some 
of these thrifty operators occasionally found county authori- 
ties along the frontier weak enough, or dishonest enough, to 
grind out warrants and pay for such work! And thus they 
doubtless “made money.” 

But what changes have been wrought! The prairie 
slough is almost as much a thing of the past as the deer or 
the buffalo. Tile drainage and the obvious changes in our 
climate have made dry land of their beds, and many species 
of animals and birds which once dwelt in them have entirely 
disappeared, Even the large aquatic and wading birds no 
longer pass this way, or come and go in very diminished 
numbers. Some species may also be very near extinction. 
Cultivated fields occupy the places where the little lakes and 
ponds shimmered in silvery brightness forty years ago. 


DEATH OF A REVOLUTIONARY SoLpIER.—Timothy Brown, 
a revolutionary soldier, died in Washington county, in this 
State, on the 3d instant, at the advanced age of ninety-two. 
He was in the army at the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. 
— Western American, Keosauqua, Iowa, Jan. 17, 1852. 


GEN. ARIAL K. EATON, 


GEN. A. K. EATON.* 


Mr. President, Pioneer Law Makers of Iowa, Ladies and 
Gentlemen :—I do not stop to debate with myself the propriety 
of a son offering a tribute to the memory of his father, but 
gladly accept your kind invitation to speak on the life, char- 
acter and legislative services of Arial K. Eaton. The 
exhaustive biography of his old-time personal friend and 
co-legislator, P. M. Casady, which was published in your 
records of the re-union of 1898, and the elaborate paper read 
by A. K. Eaton himself on ‘Recollections of the 3d General 
Assembly,” at your re-union in 1892, which was also pub- 
lished, render it unnecessary for me to burden you with 
many details. 

He was born amid the hills of New Hampshire, at Sutton, 
in Merrimack county, December 1, 1813, and died July 16, 
1896, at his home in Osage, where he had lived for more than 
forty years. 

His was an heroic ancestry. His grandfather followed 
the regulars from Concord to Boston; was at the battle of 
Bunker Hill; became lieutenant and served throughout the 
Revolutionary War. He was of thestern Puritan stock. He 
belonged to the New England race of Puritans: that race 
that challenged the haughty slave-holding cavalier of the 
South and was victor in the combat. It is the Puritan of 
New England that has made America what she is. 

In his childhood his first morning view was of the sun- 
kissed granite crags of Kearsarge just across the valley from 
his home. That rugged mountain was worthy to give its 
name to the American ocean terror. Just over the mountain 
was the birth-place of the leonine Webster, and a little 
farther away of the brilliant lawyer and afterward president 
of the United States, Franklin Pierce. At the foot of it 

*This paper was prepared at the invitation of the committee of arrangements, by 


Hon. Willard L, Eaton, son of Gen. A. K. Eaton, and read at the Biennial Reunion 
of the Pioneer Law Makers of Iowa, held in the State Historical Art Room, Febru- 


ary 14 and 15, 1900. 
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Senator William E. Chandler lives today. Adjoining the 
Eaton farm on the north was the birth-place of Gen. John 
Eaton and his family, for many years United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and nowin charge of educational matters 
at Porto Rico. Just beyond and across the valley lived the 
Pillsburys, now of Minneapolis, the elder members of whom 
went to school to my father in his young manhood. At an 
early age he became fatherless, and somehow, upon the rock- 
iest of all farms, his mother lived and he managed to obtain 
an academic education. He was scholarly from his childhood 
and always an idealist. Those New England men of the earlier 
time communed with the mountains. They seemed to absorb 
the very integrity of the granite upon which they walked. 
I have wondered if those men of the earlier day, as they 
walked amid the hills and looked upon the purpling horizons 
and stood in the presence of the granite crag and lofty 
mountain, did not get visions of great things that we know 
nothing of. J have wondered whether great stone faces, like 
that in the Franconian mountains, did not form themselves 
out of the hills and become imbued with life and speak to 
them great thoughts in a language of which we can never 
know. It must make men kingly and majestic to walk 
and talk with mountain brook and majestic New England 
scenery. 

My father began teaching when he was seventeen. At 
the age of twenty-three he turned his face toward the un- 
known, trackless west. He finally reached Detroit, and lack 
of money compelled him to walk 300 miles across Michigan 
to Washington, Ohio. Stern necessity then pointed out to 
him a vacant log house, which he fitted up with slabs on pins 
for desks and began a select school with two pupils. His 
room was soon filled, however, and he taught there for three 
years and then made his way to Randolph county, Indiana. 
For several years he was county auditor of that county. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1842 in Randolph county, In- 
diana. On December 7, 1844, he was married to my mother, 
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Sarah Jarnigan, who still lives at the old home in Osage. 
In 1846 he again turned his face toward the west and crossed 
the Mississippi and settled in Delhi, Delaware county, Iowa, 
in the second log cabin built upon the town plat. In this 
log cabin I was born October 18, 1848. He was soon 
elected to the office of prosecuting attorney, and in 1850 to 
the 3d General Assembly, and re-elected in 1852. We are 
now speaking of a time half a century ago. The mists and 
the shadows have gathered about those days and to call them 
up seems like the stirring of the breeze upon the mountains. 
But two years before that the Indians had been removed 
from northeastern Iowa. In his first election but 350 votes 
were cast in all, west of Dubuque county. But fourteen 
families so far as known lived west of Delaware county. 
Eleven of those lived in the neighborhood of Cedar Falls and 
Janesville, and three in the neighborhood of old Bradford, 
formerly near the present site of Nashua. When he entered 
the legislature he represented an empire. Its boundary on 
the east was the mighty Mississippi; on the south the south 
lines of Dubuque, Delaware, Buchanan and Black Hawk 
counties to the Des Moines river; on the west the Des 
Moines river itself; on the north the Minnesota line. All 
this vast country, except what was termed the Turkey river 
country, was included in his district. Tocall up such a fact 
may well stagger credulity. In the presence of it one ought 
to pause and reverently, with uncovered head and uplifted 
heart, exclaim ‘“‘What hath God wrought!” That tenantless 
empire of fifty years ago has become the garden of the 
world, The smiling face of prosperity looks upon it. Hap- 
piness walks its highways and virtue guards it. It chal- 
lenges comparison with any other tract of its size under the 
sun. 

When Arial K. Eaton left his cabin home for Iowa City, 
the then capital, to attend the 3d General Assembly, he 
walked the entire distance from Delhi and received pay for 
a mileage of 150 miles. The compensation of legislators in 
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those days was $2.00 per day for the first fifty days and 
$1.00 per day thereafter, and mileage at ten cents per mile. 
It was in this session that the Code of 1851 was adopted, and 
it is a priceless heritage to me to scan the journals of that 
session and find the name of A. K. Eaton mentioned so fre- 
quently and so honorably. He was thoughtful and scholarly 
to the day of his death, and it was fitting that he should be 
chairman of the committee on schools in those earlier days 
when the foundations of our State were being laid. In those 
days was born our present school system, which is the de- 
light and pride of Iowa. He served on many other commit- 
tees, but it seems to me from my knowledge of him, and 
remembering that in all his life he took a deep interest in 
our schools, that he must have been more interested in edu- 
cational matters than in any other, even his chosen profession 
of the law. There are those still living and in this presence 
who served with him and who know of his energy, his untir- 
ing labor and his valuable services in the 3d and 4th sessions 
of the General Assembly of Iowa. While a member of the 
Legislature he had the good fortune to become acquainted 
with that unique character in American history, George W. 
Jones. He was his loyal supporter in his successful race for 
the first United States senatorship of Iowa. The friendship 
between those men thus early formed was lasting and unway- 
ering. Their deaths were within a week of each other. It 
was a beautiful sight, and one never to be forgotten, to see 
those two men together in later years when their heads 
became white with the blossoms of age; when they lived in 
the glory of the past and without fear of the future. In 1855, 
through the good offices of Gen. Jones, my father was 
appointed receiver of the land office, and first removed to 
Decorah and finally with the land office settled at Osage 
where he became one of the original town proprietors and 
where the balance of his life was spent. The last time my 
father met with you was at your re-union in 1894, when the 
whole State, as it were, under the proclamation of Governor 
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Jackson, met in the capitol to do honor to that marvelous 
character, Gen. George W. Jones. My father sat beside him 
on the speaker’s platform in the House. Gen. Jones was 
then ninety years of age. A. K. Eaton, who was then over 
eighty years of age, spoke from the same platform. You 
will remember him, tall and stately, with the stoop that 
always comes in the afternoon of life, as he spoke of the 
early days of Iowa. His mental characteristics were some- 
what peculiar. He had the integrity of his own granite 
hills of New Hampshire. His purposes were fixed, but they 
were always upward. He was utterly incapable of a dishon- 
est thought or act. His face showed strength of character, 
and while he never uttered a joke in his life, yet he enjoyed 
pure wit and frequently indulged in it. No man ever heard 
him utter a word that was not perfectly proper for any par- 
lor in the land. During his declining ‘years he was the 
most familiar figure upon our streets. He had a smile and 
a kindly word for every man, woman and child. Somehow, 
he instinctively knew where poverty, distress and trouble 
dwelt, and was a constant visitor to such as needed his en- 
couraging presence. The angel of peace hovered over his 
declining years. He went out from this world without fear, 
for he knew that his upright life made him a prince wherever 
he might be, either here or in the hereafter. His funeral 
was held under the trees in the park and there were gathered 
such a company as never met before. Men, women and 
children who never saw the inside of a church were there, for 
they were his friends. Our little world said of him, “The 
elements so mixed in him that nature might stand up and 
say to all the world ‘This was a man.’” And he was a 
Pioneer Law Maker of Iowa. 

Gentlemen: the twilight and the shadows are gathering 
about the most of you. Remember that there is no such 
thing as death, for your works which represent you will fol- 
low you. Your friends, or your sons, will speak as I have 
done, and keep your memory green. I thank you. 


OLD CHANNELS OF THE MISSISSIPPI IN SOUTH- 
EASTERN IOWA. 


BY FRANK LEVERETT, 


One would naturally think that a stream which had been 
dignified by the title “Father of Waters’? would be one that 
had shown evidence of exceptional stability rather than a 
bent toward vagrancy. But the Mississippi has been truly 
a vagrant stream; sometimes it has been forced from its bed 
by the intrusion of ice in the glacial winter, and sometimes 
by the accumulations of its own dirt or sediment. It has 
been shifting not only in the middle portion on the borders 
of Iowa, but in its lower and its upper portions as well. So 
many have been its wanderings that only a part of them are 
as yet understood. 

If we turn to a good map of the lower end of the Missis- 
sippi valley, a series of branching channels will be found, which 
distribute the waters quite widely before entering the Gulf. 
These branching channels or distributaries are traversing a 
great accumulation of sediment or delta deposit that has been 
brought down the river and dropped near its mouth. The 
branchings and shiftings of the stream there, are apparent to 
every one for they are now in progress. The reason for the 
shiftings is also readily found in the excessive deposition 
which has taken place. The main channel of the stream for 
a long distance above its mouth has built up its bed and 
banks until it is now flowing on a low ridge which slopes 
away from the river toward either bluff. It has become 
necessary to build artificial banks or levees to hold the stream 
in its course. When these are broken in time of freshets 
the river turns into the lower land that borders its channel 
and it becomes difficult to bring it into subjection and hold 
it in its old course, 

This behavior of the Mississippi will serve to show how 
easily the course of a large stream may be shifted under cer- 
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tain conditions. To illustrate the opposite condition, of very 
prolonged persistence, we would cite the Susquehanna, which 
crosses the entire Appalachian System of mountains and ap- 
pears to have maintained its course faithfully through the 
long period in which the mountains have been in process of 
uplift. Whether a stream shall persist in its course or be 
turned adrift depends upon its ability to meet and overcome 
obstacles amd adverse conditions. 

Although no mountains of rock have been uplifted in the 
path of the Mississippi, its valley and much of its drainage 
basin have more than once been encroached upon by a mov- 
ing mountain of ice, which became a more complete obstacle 
to its old course of drainage than the Appalachian Mountains 
have been to the course of the Susquehanna. There seems 
also to haye been times when the upper portion of the Mis- 
sissippi valley has had similar conditions to those which are 
now found inits lower course. As indicated below, its delta- 
like, silted up portion, at one time reached to the vicinity of 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


THE EVIDENCE OF SUCCESSIVE GLACIATIONS. 


From the earliest days of settlement it has been noted 
that the central portion of the Mississippi Basin carries a 
mass of earth and rocks made up of materials, gathered at 
various points in Canada and the northern United States, 
which have been transported southward as far as the vicinity 
of the Ohio and Missouri rivers. This mass of earth and 
rocks has come to be known as “drift” or “glacial drift,” and 
the transportation has been found to be due to movement of 
ice from Canada down into the Mississippi Basin. It was at 
first supposed that the ice floated as bergs and dropped the 
earthy material and stones which it contained into an inland 
sea or arm of the Gulf of Mexico. But now it is well estab- 
lished that it moved on the surface of the land in great fields 
such as the ice-field which still covers much of Greenland, 
and moves from the interior to the borders of that island. A 
full discussion of the evidence that it was a field of land ice 
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and not floating icebergs cannot be given in the space allowed 
for this paper. But it will perhaps be sufficient to say 
that the drift has such a definite southern border as could 
have resulted only from a movement over a land area. If 
the drift had been deposited in a sea its border should be 
very indefinite. In addition to the definite border at the 
south there is found to be a tract in the upper Mississippi 
region which is driftless, though bordered on all sides by 
heavy deposits of drift. This tract lies mainly in southwest- 
ern Wisconsin and extends slightly into northwestern Illinois, 
northeastern Iowa and southeastern Minnesota. It has a 
Jower altitude than regions to the north which are heavily 
covered with drift. This and other evidence goes to show 
that its driftless character is not due to its being above the 
limits of the fields of ice, but instead it stood outside thei 
limits. 
The character of the drift and other evidence indicate 
that one field of ice, known as the Keewatin, moved from 
Keewatin in the central part of Canada southward across 
Manitoba, Minnesota, Iowa, northern Missouri and the adja- 
cent portions of the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas to the 
vicinity of the Missouri River. It appears also to have en- 
croached a little upon western Illinois. The driftless area, 
just mentioned, stood on its eastern border. Another field 
of ice known as the Labrador, moved from the elevated 
region east and south of Hudson Bay southwestward across 
the Great Lakes and the states of Michigan, Wisconsin, In- 
diana and Illinois to southeastern Iowa. The driftless area 
stood on the western border of thisice-field. There was still 
another ice-field in the Cordilleran region west of the Rocky 
Mountains but that does not bear upon the present discussion. 
In addition to the division into several ice-fields a study 
of the drift has shown that it is necessary to recognize suc- 
cessive advances and retreats of each of these ice-fields. Ac- 
count must also be taken of the order of advance of the dif- 
ferent ice-fields. It is found that after an ice-field had 
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reached its farthest limits and then had melted back far 
to the north another advance took place which carried the 
ice-field nearly to its previous limits. This alternation was 
repeated several times producing a succession similar to that 
of a series of years in our northern latitudes, the glaciation 


_ finding its counterpart in our snowy winter and the succeed- 


‘ing period of freedom from ice in our warm summer season, 

As each of these glaciations has produced an easily recog- 
nized deposit of drift geologists have been able to interpret 
the succession of events. They have found it convenient to 
‘apply names to the successive glaciations and to the deposits 
-of drift which they made and also to the interglacial stages. 
‘The glaciation in which the Keewatin ice-field reached far- 
thest is called the Kansan stage of glaciation, and its deposits 
the Kansan drift, because in Kansas it reached its extreme 
limits. 

There is evidence in eastern and southern Iowa of the 
existence of a still earlier sheet of drift, called the Pre-Kan- 
san, which seems to fall short of the limits reached by the 
Kansan drift. Being completely covered by the later de- 
posits very little is known concerning it, but it probably had 
considerable influence upon the drainage. We leave it with 
this brief notice. 

The glaciation in which the Labrador ice-field reached 
its farthest limits is called the Lllinoian stage, and its 
deposits the Illinoian drift, because it terminated in the 
State of Illinois. 

There is evidence that the Keewatin ice-field had reached 
its farthest limits, deposited the Kansan drift sheet, and 
withdrawn from the field, long before the Labrador ice-field 
reached its extreme limits and made the deposit of the Illi- 
noian drift. This is well shown in the region where these 
‘drift sheets overlap, in southeastern Iowa. There the sur- 
face of the Kansan drift has been concealed beneath the Illi- 
noian drift. It is found by outcrops along streams and by 
‘well records, that the Kansan drift had become channelled 
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by streams, and weathered deeply, and a well defined soil 
had formed on it, before the Illinoian drift was deposited. 
The period of weathering and soil formation, has been called 
the Yarmouth interglacial stage, from the village of Yarmouth 
in Des Moines county, Iowa, where the occurrence of this. 
buried soil first came to the writer’s notice. The soil and 
attendant weathering is called the Yarmouth soil and weath- 
ered zone. 

Following the melting away of the Labrador ice-field and 
uncovering of the Illinoian drift there came another period 
of erosion by streams and weathering and soil formation, 
which is known as the Sangamon interglacial stage. This 
was succeeded by another advance of the ice both on the east 
and west side of the driftless area. It fell short a little of 
reaching the limits of the earlier glaciations on the borders 
of the driftless area and fell far short of reaching so far south 
as the older drift sheets. That on the west side of the drift- 
less area extended south into eastern Iowa about to Iowa 
City, its southern limits being in the northern parts of John- 
son, Cedar and Scott counties, and its eastern limits in west- 
ern Dubuque, eastern Jones, and northeastern Clinton 
counties. It projected down the Wapsipinnicon valley 
about to the Mississippi, overlapping slightly the Ilinoian 
drift in eastern Clinton and northern Scott counties. This 
has been named the Iowan stage of glaciation, and the 
deposits which it made the Iowan drift, from the clear devel- 
opment in eastern Iowa. The immense bowlders of north- 
eastern Iowa were deposited at this stage of glaciation. At 
the time of the Iowan glaciation there seems to have been an 
exceptionally low altitude and slack drainage along the Mis- 
sissippi valley as far up as St. Paul, and this as shown below 
had an important influence upon the drainage. 

Later stages of glaciation affected the headwaters of the 
Mississippi, but as their influence upon the portion of the val- 
ley bordering eastern Iowa is less distinct than that of the. 
stages mentioned space will not be taken to discuss them. 
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THE OLD DRAINAGE OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

The portion of the Mississippi drainage basin which lies 
within the limits of the drift has a drainage system which is 
very different from the system or systems which drained the 
same region before the drift was deposited. The Mississippi 
itself may be occupying sections of two or more independent 


pregiacial valleys. The drift deposits have so greatly con- 


cealed the old valleys that it is hardly possible at present to 
determine what relation the several sections sustained to one 
another, much less to show the relation to the great systems 
by which the interior of North America was drained. 
Referring to the drainage map of southeastern Iowa 
(Plate 1) it will be seen that the valley of the Mississippi is 
very irregular in width. It is narrow near Le Claire, and 
from Davenport to Muscatine. It is also narrow for a few 
miles above Keokuk. But elsewhere it has a width of three 
to six miles. These narrow portions are at places where the 


- river has departed from old lines of drainage while the broad 


portions denote places where it is utilizing the old valleys. 

The portion on the border of northeastern Iowa seems to 
have turned away from the present valley near Clinton; but 
it has not been fully determined whether it passed southeast- 
ward through the Green River Basin of Illinois to enter the 
present Illinois Valley near Hennepin, or took a westward 
course for a few miles through the lower end of the Wapsi- 
pinnicon Valley and then turned southwestward past Durant 
to join the old valley occupied by the present Mississippi 
below Muscatine. However, the evidence from wells and the 
great breadth of the Green River Basin seem to favor the 
southeastward course into the Illinois. This being the case 
the Mississippi passes from one old drainage system to an- 
other in its course between Clinton and Muscatine. But if 
the southwestward route proves to have been the course of 
the old drainage the present river departs from it only a few 
miles and enters a lower section of the same old valley below 
Muscatine which it occupies above Clinton. 
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There seems to have been a large drainage line leading 
southward in preglacial times past West Branch and West 
Liberty to connect with the broad valley of the Mississippi 
below Muscatine. The course of the old valley has been 
determined for only a few miles as that region has now so 
thick a covering of drift that the course is shown only by 
means of well borings. Those which are made in the line of 
the old valley go to depths of over two hundred feet without 
reaching rock, while those out of the line of the valley usu- 
ally reach rock at Jess than one hundred feet. 

From Muscatine the old valley is followed by the present 
Mississippi to the village of Montrose a few miles below Fort 
Madison. The present river there turns southward across a 
point of the old east bluff, while the old valley continues 
southwestward to the mouth of the Des Moines River, where 
it again receives the present Mississippi. The shaded strip 
in the map marks the unoccupied part of the old valley in 
Lee county and serves to show its connections with the occu- 
pied portions above and below. It will also be observed that 
the lower or Des Moines rapids of the Mississippi appear at 
the place where the river is cutting a new channel east of its 
old valley. 

The comparative size of the old and new channels is 
shown in a section, Fig. 2 on folded plate, taken from Vol. 
III of the Iowa Geological Survey. The position of this 
section is indicated on the map by the line A—B. 


CHANGES RESULTING FROM THE KANSAN GLACIATION. 


When the ice had melted away at the close of the Kan- 
san stage of glaciation, the drift which it had deposited 
seems to have so completely filled the old channel in Lee 
county that the stream found a lower passage along a new 
course. It is not certain that much of the drainage of the 
upper Misssissippi took the present course across the lower 
rapids at that time. Indeed there is a possibility if not a 
probability that a considerable portion took a course farther 
east, The most probable course would be that from Clinton 
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_ southeastward to the Illinois through the Green River Basin. 


Owing to disturbances produced by the succeeding stage of 


2 glaciation, the Illinoian, it will probably be difficult to map 


the system of drainage which prevailed on the eastern border 
of Iowa, in this, the Yarmouth interglacial stage. 


CHANGES RESULTING FROM THE ILLINOIAN GLAOIATION. 


By reference to the map it will be seen that the border of 
the Illinoian drift lies west of the Mississippi in southeastern 
Towa, from Clinton to Lee county, and passes across the 
lower courses of its main tributaries. The presence of this 
drift on the west side of the river indicates that the valley 
from Clinton to Lee county was covered by the ice sheet and 
would lead us to expect some disturbance of the drainage, if 
not a complete displacement. An examination of the part 
of Iowa immediately west of the Ilinoian drift border has 
resulted in the discovery of a complete course of temporary 
drainage of the Mississippi along or near the border of this 
sheet of drift. The position of this temporary Mississippi 
channel is shown on the map. It will be observed that it 
turns away from the present Mississippi at the mouth of the 
Maquoketa and passes southward across Clinton county to 
the Wapsipinnicon, thence southwestward across Scott and 
the southeast corner of Cedar county to the bend of the 
Cedar in Muscatine county. It follows the Cedar down to 
the Iowa and there passes southward on the west side of 
Columbus City and continues to Winfield in Henry county. 
Thence it passes westward as a double channel to Skunk 
River at the corners of Washington, Henry and Jefferson 
counties. From there it passes southward along the western 
border of Henry county following Skunk River to Rome, and 
the lower course of Cedar Creek (reversed) to the vicinity of 
Salem. It then turns southeastward and joins the present 
Mississippi about six miles below Fort Madison. 

The southern portion of this channel from the Iowa val- 
ley at Columbus southward to the junction with the present 
Mississippi, seems to have been occupied only for a brief 
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period as it was excavated to the slight depth of but thirty 
to fifty feet and to a breadth of one to one and one-half 
miles. At Columbus its bed stands 120 feet above the level 
of the Iowa River or 710 feet above sea level, and there 
seems to be scarcely ten feet fall in passing from there to 
Skunk River. In its course along Skunk River and thence 
southward to the Mississippi it falls more rapidly, the old 
bed being about 675 feet at Rome, 657 feet at the line 
of Henry and Lee counties and 620 feet where it joins the 
Mississippi below Fort Madison. There is thus a fall of 
ninety feet in a distance of about seventy-five miles. 

The portion of the old channel northeast from the Iowa 
River has only a short section (between Wapsipinnicon and 
Cedar rivers) that is up to the level found immediately south 
of the Iowa River. From this it appears probable that 
streams continued to flow in this northern part of the chan- 
nel after the southern part had been abandoned. It will be 
observed that Cedar River still flows through a part of this 
channel but it has excavated its bed to a level more than 100 
feet below the level at which the waters of the Mississippi 
drained from it past Columbus. The portion connecting the 
Maquoketa and Wapsipinnicon rivers has been cut down to 
a level about fifty feet lower than the old bed at Columbus, 
showing that it too was a drainage course for a longer period 
than the portion south from the Iowa River. It seems 
probable, as indicated below, that the Mississippi itself 
flowed through this part of the channel at a later time than 
the Illinoian stage of glaciation. Summing up the above 
observations, it appears that the southern part of the channel 
was abandoned by the Mississippi, and also in a large part 
avoided by other streams, after the ice sheet had melted back 
far enough to permit drainage through the neighboring por- 
tion of the present Mississippi. But the northern part was 
utilized to some extent by the Mississippi and to a large ex- 
tent by other streams down to a more recent date, the Cedar 
still making use of a considerable section of it. 
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CHANGES ACCOMPANYING OR FOLLOWING THE IOWAN STAGE OF 
GLACIATION, 

At the Iowan stage of glaciation the ice, as already indi- 
cated, came down on the Iowa side to the border of the Mis- 
sissippi near Clinton. It came down on the Illinois side to 
within a few miles of the Mississippi east of Clinton. The 
Towa and Illinois lobes of ice appear to have been coalesced 
at that time over the headwater portion of the Mississippi 
above the driftless area. 

During the Iowan glaciation a deposit of fine silty material 
called loess (from a similar deposit on the Rhine in Ger- 
many) was laid down between the Iowa and Illinois glacial 
lobes and in the region to the south. It caps the bluffs of 
the Mississippi and spreads out to long distances on either 
side. The precise mode of deposition of this loess is not 
fully determined. The material was apparently contributed 
in part by waters escaping from the ice, for it sets in abruptly 
at the ice border and contains rock constituents similar to the 
constituents of the fine portion of the glacial drift. This 
material is likely to have been carried by wind outside the 
limits reached by the glacial waters. The wind may also 
have brought in some of the material from the dry western 
plains. It is found that the thickest and coarsest portion of 
the deposit follows the main valleys and leads down the Mis- 
sissippi to the borders of the Gulf. This deposit seems, 
therefore, to have been connected in some vital way with the 
great streams of the region. Some geologists have thought 
that during the deposition of this loess, the Mississippi Val- 
ley as far up as St. Paul was in about the condition of the 
present lower course through Louisiana, and all are agreed 
that the conditions for drainage were much less favorable 
than at present. 

There seems good evidence that on the borders of Iowa 
the valley was so filled that the stream flowed near the level 
of the top of its present bluffs. This is well shown by rem- 
nants of the old flood-plain of the stream and of its tributaries 
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which stand far above the reach of the present waters. On 
the lower course of Skunk River, for example, the broad ter- 
race which once served as the flood plain of that river opens 
out into the Mississippi Valley at a level more than 100 feet. 
above the present stream and only forty to sixty feet below the 
bordering uplands. Let the reader picture the Mississippi 
flowing at a level 100 feet or more above its present water 
surface and he will restore a condition which there is good 
reason to think, prevailed on the borders of Iowa near the 
close of the Iowan stage of glaciation. 

After the loess had been deposited, the country drained 
by the Mississippi appears to haye become more elevated, 
and with this increase in altitude the streams became more 
rapid and began to deepen their channels. It was apparently 
in connection with this deepening of the channels that some 
of the peculiar drainage features on the borders of eastern 
Iov'a were developed. 

Referring to the map it will be seen that several island- 
like tracts of upland appear on the borders of the Mississippi 
or in its valley between the mouth of the Maquoketa River 
and Davenport, around.and among which there is a network 
of channels. The channels are not all cut to a similar depth, 
a feature which indicates that some of them were abandoned 
earlier than others. The channel leading from the Maquo- 
keta to the Wapsipinnicon past Goose Lake stands about 660: 
feet above the sea or nearly 100 feet above the level of the 
Mississippi at Clinton. The other channels are all cut to a 
level less than 600 feet above the sea, except the easternmost 
one on the Illinois side whose bed is a little more than 600 
feet. The broad channel which leads from the Mississippi 
at the mouth of the Wapsipinnicon southeastward to Rock 
River is cut below 580 feet or to a level less than twenty feet 
above the present streams. The channel which connects the 
Rock River and the Mississippi east of Davenport also has a 
bed below 580 feet. The beds of the unoccupied channels 
in the vicinity of Clinton stand between 580 and 600 feet, 
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but the channel which the Mississippi flows in is below 580 
feet as far up as the limits of the map. 

The development of these islands and channels seems to 
have proceeded about as follows: At the close of the loess 
deposition when the stream began to erode that deposit its 
waters were not confined to a single course but found their 
way southward along several lines now indicated by the chan- 
nels shown on the map. Some of these channels happened 
to be across rock points on the slopes of the preglacial valley 
that had been covered by the loess, while others were in the 
line of old valleys. One by one the less direct channels were 
abandoned until the stream is now established in the shortest 
of the routes through that district. It has held its course 
across a rock point just above Clinton at the village of Ful- 
ton, Illinois, and also at the Le Claire or upper rapids, 
though at flood stages it sweeps around both of these rock 
points as well as across them. The channels across the rock 
points are much narrower than those in the line of old val- 
leys because the rock presents greater resistance to the cor- 
rasion of the stream than is presented by the soft drift mate- 
rial that fills the old lines. It is rather surprising that the 
advantage of directness of route across these rock points 
should more than offset the disadvantages in the resistance 
to erosion, but the course taken by the stream proves this to 
be the case. It is scarcely probable that the stream will in 
the future turn from its course across these rock points to the 
less direct courses around them. Indeed in this upper part 
of the valley the “‘Father of Waters” seems to have settled 
down to a steady course, except at flood seasons, when it be- 
comes too full to stay within bounds. 

A list of publications bearing upon this portion of the 
Mississippi Valley is appended. 


The Mississippi Valley. By J. W. Foster. Chicago, 1869. 


Bridging the Mississippi River. By G.K. Warren. Report of U.S. 
Army Engineers for 1878-79, Vol. 4, Part 2. 


Water Power on the Mississippi and its Tributaries. By J. L. Green- 
leaf. Tenth Census of the United States, Vol 17, 1880. 


Vou. V.—4 
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Drainage Systems of Iowa. By C. A. White. Geology of Iowa, Vol. 1, 
1870, pp. 35-70. a 


Physical Features of Rock Island County, Illinois. By A. H. Worthen 
and James Shaw. Geology of Illinois, Vol. 5, 1873, pp. 217-226. See also 
brief references to the rapids on the Mississippi by Worthen, Geology of 
Iowa, Hall and Whitney Survey, 1858, and Geology of Illinois, Vol. 1, 1866. 


The Driftless Area of the Mississippi. By T. C. Chamberlin and R. 
D. Salisbury. Sixth Annual Report U.S. Geological Survey, 1884-85, pp. 
199-322. This paper refers to many earlier publications that touch upon 
the driftless area. 


The Pleistocene History of Northeastern Iowa, by WJ McGee. Ele- 
venth Annual Report U. 8. Geological Survey, 1889-90, pp. 189-577. Ear- 
lier papers by McGee that bear upon the history of northeastern Iowa are 
embodied in this monograph. 


The Illinois Glacial Lobe, by Frank Leverett. , Monograph XXXVI, 
U.S. Geological Survey, 1899. See especially pages 19-70, 89-97, 119-184, 
460-480. 


The topography and drainage of the following counties in eastern Iowa 
are briefly discussed in the reports of the present Iowa Geological Survey 
as follows: 


In Vol. IIT, 1893, Des Moines County and Lee County, by C. R. Keyes. 
Buried River Channels in Southeastern Iowa, by C. H. Gordon. 


In Vol. IV, 1894, Allamakee County, by Samuel Calvin; Linn County, by 
W. H. Norton; Van Buren County, by C. H. Gordon. and Keokuk County, 
by H. F. Bain. 


In Vol. V, 1895, Jones County, by Samuel Calvin, and Washington 
County, by H. F. Bain. 


Volume VI, 1896, contains an elaborate paper by W. H. Norton on the 
artesian wells of Iowa. 


In Vol. VII, 1896, Johnson County, by Samuel Calvin. 


In Vol. VIII, 1897, there is a preliminary outline map of the drift 
sheets of Iowa by H. F. Bain, and reports on Delaware and Buchanan 
counties, by Samuel Calyin. 

In Vol. IX, 1898, Muscatine County, by J. A. Udden; Scott County, by 
W.H. Norton. Norton’s report contains maps illustrating the drainage 
changes in the vicinity of the upper rapids (Plates IX, X, XI). 

Volume X, 1899, contains a report on Dubuque County, by Samuel Cal- 


vin and H. F. Bain, with a topographic map of the county by the U.S. 
Geological Survey. 


Topographic maps of a large part of eastern Iowa have been made by 
the U. 8. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


In the Proceedings of the Iowa Academy of Science there are short 
papers by Bain, Beyer, Calvin, Fultz, Leverett, Shimek and Todd, which 


ee special features of the drift, the loess, and the drainage of eastern 
owa. ; 


There are also brief discussions of the glacial deposits by McGee and 
other geologists published in the Transactions of the Iowa Horticultural 


Society. 

In addition to the monographs and papers which have 
appeared in the above mentioned official reports a considera- 
ble number of papers are found in geological magazines, but 
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these are largely by authors who have published more fully 
in the official reports. Mention should be made of a paper 
by Oscar Hershey on the Physiographic Development of the 


Upper Mississippi Valley, American Geologist, Vol. 20, 
1897, pp. 246-268. 


THE Des Motnes SteamEer.—Our enterprising friends at 
Towaville are busily engaged in the construction of a steamer 
building at that place for the Des Moines river trade. The 
intention we understand is to have her completed and ready 
for next spring’s business. | We like the idea vastly. The 
first stroke of her paddles on the Des Moines will com- 
memorate the beginning of a new era in every branch of in- 
dustry in this great valley. When our friends launch their 
boat we should like to be there to see.—The Western Ameri- 
can, Keosauqua, Iowa, June 19, 1852. 


WE UNDERSTAND that a noble old buck ventured into our 
town early this morning, and boldly sought provisions in the 
yards of some of our townspeople. He was soon routed, how- 
ever, by the dogs, and away he went towards the woods, 
passing in close proximity to several houses, and skipping 


over fences as if they were mere straws. The depth and 


duration of the snow this winter, have deprived the deer of 
their usual sources of food, and caused them much suffering 
from hunger. Venisonis plenty in our market, and fine car- 


casses can be bought at from 3 to 4 cents per pound.— 


Quasqueton (Iowa) Guardian, Jan. 31, 1857. 


NEBRASKA .“WILD-CAT” BANKS. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN FINANCE IN THE WEST BEFORE THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


The two following articles may very properly be read as fitting 
addenda to that of Mason SHERMAN, printed elsewhere in this number of 
Tur Annas. They throw more light upon early financial conditions in 
Iowa and the neighboring territory of Nebraska. The first is a farther 
elucidation of what is meant by the terms “wild-cat’” and “red-dog” cur- 
rency; and the second is an unanswerable argument in favor of laws under 
which banks could be established for the benefit of the people in com- 
munities where up te that time there had been none. 


An object lesson in finance is presented by two large 
frames hanging in the Museum of the Public Library of 
Omaha. In them is an almost complete collection of issues 
of the “‘wild-cat” banks that flourished in Nebraska in the 
later 50s, when the theory of an irredeemable currency first 
found lodgment in the West. For many years there hung 
attached to one of the frames the following quotation from a 
speech made by A. D, Jones, a representative from Douglas 
county, at the time the first bill authorizing ‘“‘wild-cat’”’ bank 
charters was passed: 

When I shall have been gathered to my fathers and an humble monu- 
ment graces the spot where lie buried my bones, it will gratify my soul to 
look down from the high battlements of heaven and read engraved thereon 
this simple and truthful inscription: ‘Here lies an honest man—he voted 
against the inauguration of ‘wild-cat’ banks in Nebraska.” 

Curiously enough the first aggregation of capital ever 
incorporated in Nebraska was a banking institution, which 
obtained the privilege by a subterfuge. Its title was the 
Western Fire and Marine Insurance and Exchange Com- 
pany. Its charter gave it power to deal in exchange, and 
this power was speedily construed as a license to do a gen- 
eral banking business. Its cashier was L. R. Tuttle, who 
was under President Lincoln treasurer of the United States, 
and its paying teller was A. U. Wyman, who held the same 
office under a later administration. This was in 1855. 
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At the legislative session in 1856, ‘the first real battle 
over the incorporation of “wild-cat” banks was fought out, 
J. Sterling Morton, afterward Secretary of Agriculture under 
President Cleveland, led the fight against the banks. He 
was just fresh from college, and his declaration that legiti- 
mate banking business could be maintained only upon sur- 
plus capital, of which there was then none in the Territory, 
carried no weight. When the measure came up in the Coun- 
cil he handed in a minority report from the committee to 
which the bills had been referred in which he sarcastically 
urged that each note issued should bear the legend, “Bill 
holders individually liable.” 

On the day the bill became a law five banks, at Nebraska 
City, Bellevue, Florence, Omaha and Brownsville, were incor- 
porated. The stock ranged from $50,000, and the stock- 
holders were made individually liable for the redemption of 
all currency issued. There was no provision for a specie 
reserve and no safeguard against individual rascality. So 
attractive a method of gaining wealth without exertion 
brought dozens of promoters of banks to the State when the 
next Legislature met. Six applications for charters were 
made. The committee grew alarmed and in its report 
pointed out that if these charters were granted and the 
banks issued currency to the limit allowed it would give a 
per capita circulation to Nebraska of $750.00. As a result 
only two charters were granted. 

Then the panic of 1857 came. The wave of bankruptcy 
which started with the failure in Cincinnati of the Ohio Life 


.and Trust Company, and in New York of John Thompson, 


the broker, did not strike Nebraska until several months 
later. Even while eastern banks were toppling, the western 
newspapers congratulated themselves upon the supposed fact 
that while Wall street might be the money center and the 
great stock and currency regulator, the money strength of 


the country was in the West. 
The Tuttle Bank of Omaha failed first. It had issued 
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currency without check and had less than $200 cash on hand 
when it closed. The Brownsville Bank was closed soon 
afterward. Its collapse was occasioned by the presentation 
for redemption by a lot of steamboat hands on their way up: 
the Missouri of a few hundred dollars’ worth of its currency. 
‘The cashier excused himself for a moment, walked out the 
back door and never came back. Just $63 was realized at 
the sale of its assets. In the safe was found several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of the bank’s currency. The notes were 
excellent samples of the engraving of the day, and so unim- 
paired were they in public estimation that long afterward 
a Brownsville man was able to pass the bills at St. Louis as 
good money. 

But two of the nine banks survived the panic. The only 
reminders of their existence are in the musty court files and 
in the collections of several numismatists. _ The only statis- 
tics available show that the total value of their notes in cir- 
culation, at their maximum of prosperity, was $420,000, when 
their specie reserve was only $136,000. The maximum of de- 
posits was $125,291 and loans and discounts $418,097. The 
maximum of capital stock issued was $205,000. 

The Platte Valley Bank at Nebraska City stood the strain 
longest, and so great was public confidence in it that when 
other banks were failing many helped to hold it up by 
deposits of specie. When it failed it redeemed every note 
at par, because its president would not allow it to be said 
that such paper bearing his name was ever hawked about at 
a discount. It was the only State bank owned by residents 
of the Territory, men from Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin 
being behind the others, 

One curious result of the circulation of so much money 
in the Territory was that people came to believe that if a 
man could only get his bills engraved he had a right to start 
a bank. One without a charter was floated at De Soto, a 
town no longer in existence. Its bills were sent as far away 
from home as possible. A local paper gave warning that 
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when the crash came the good name of the town would suf- 
fer. An opposition paper retorted that the bank was as safe 
as any other, because its solvency and the redemption of the 
notes of all depended upon the individual stockholders. It 
had half a dozen imitators. The newspapers of the day 
tried to do their duty by occasionally quoting the market 
value of the various bank issues, which ran from fifty cents 
on the dollar to par. 

The craze to get rich by means of manufactured money 
seized all kinds of companies. At one point a hotel was 
erected purely upon scrip, at Lincoln the city government 
sought to make both ends meet by issuing scrip that passed 
current at par for a time, and was principally used at the last 
to pay city taxes, a reaction that furnished the basis for the 
municipal debt of today. Only a year ago, in tearing down 
an old building once used as a bank, a bundle of this scrip 
was found. Most of it was preserved as curiosities, but 
some notes found their way into circulation, and were passed 
upon suburban grocers. At Omaha scrip to the amount of 
$50,000 was issued to build a capitol. The sum proved 
insufficient and another $50,000 was printed. The capitol 
was completed, but was lost a few years later to Lincoln. 
Most of the scrip proved a dead loss to the holders, but its 
issue was complacently justified as a war measure in which 
the citizens who bore the loss gained by the temporary situa- 
tion of the capitol at Omaha. 

Only two of the banks issued bills of a denomination as 
high as $10, and the intention was that they should wander 
so far away that they could not return to trouble the bank. 
—COor. N. Y. Sun, April, 1900. 


ABOUT BANKS. 


Banks are created for public convenience and not for the 
benefit of capital. They minister to the wants of men in 
moderate circumstances, and by keeping up the price of 
labor and the price of produce, exercising a vigorous influ- 
ence upon every industrial pursuit and every occupation of 
life. They make money plenty and furnish it to the bor- 
rower on fair and liberal terms. Any amount can be had at 
banks at from four to six per cent. But further, a well regu- 
lated system of banking would afford us a home currency at 
all times convertible into gold and silver at the will of the 
holder. It would drive from our borders much of the worth- 
less bank paper from surrounding states, over which we have 
no control, and as to the soundness of which we have no 
guarantee. It would secure our citizens from frauds and 
losses against which they have no guards and for which they 
can secure no redress. It would call into the State a large 
amount of capital from abroad and give an impetus and 
energy to home business and home industry that would soon 
send poverty and want from our doors and make the waste 
places in our State “to blossom as the rose.” 

We might go on and multiply considerations, but these are 
surely enough for the present, and ought to enlist the voters 
of all parties, almost as a man, against the suicidal policy of 
that party which denies to the people the benefit of a home 
currency by interdicting the establishment of banks within 
the State. The interests of agriculture, manufactures and 
mechanics in Iowa all require the establishment of banks by 
legislative enactments. Why has this not been done? Sim- 
ply because our State is ruled by a few men of narrow, con- 
tracted prejudices, whose interests might be seriously jeop- 
ardized by the incorporation of banks within the State. 
Money could not be loaned at from 20 to 50 per cent 
interest, and their unworthy occupation of wringing from the 
poor and the unfortunate their hard earned gains would be 
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gone forever. Shall this state of things continue by which the 
rich are made richer, and the poor poorer, or will not our 
people demand, in trumpet tones, a revision of this shabby 
Constitution—unworthy of a free, intelligent and enterpris- 
ing people? 

Now let every voter recollect that—if he desires a home 
currency managed by our own citizens, subject to our own 
laws, and open to the examination of our own people—let 
him be vigilant in his efforts to select the right kind of men 
to the next legislature. If, however, he is content with our 
present currency, made up as it is of bank paper from every 
State in the Union, all that he has to do is to continue in 
power the same men who have ruled our State as with a rod 
of iron ever since its organization The Western American, 
Keosauqua, Iowa, May 29, 1852. 


THE RACCOON RIVER AGENCY IN 1844. 


BY REY. BENJ. A. SPAULDING (HARVARD, 1840; anpover, 18438.) 


A few weeks ago I visited Raccoon River Agency, nearly 
100 miles from this place (the Old Sac and Fox Agency in 
Wapello county), and 30 or 40 from the line which divides 
this from the country at present occupied by the Indians. 
Connected with the Agency is the Indian Agent, the Inter- 
preter, two gunsmiths, two blacksmiths, with their families 
and servants. Nearly a mile from this, on the point between 
the Raccoon and the Des Moines, is a garrison consisting of 
about one hundred soldiers and five commissioned officers. 
Along the banks of the Des Moines, between it and the 
Agency, are several farms (carried on by the U.S. for the 
instruction and benefit of the Indians), and trading houses, 
so that the whole population (white) is not far from 200. 
On the Sabbath I preached to as many of these as could be 
crowded into a single room, officers, soldiers, merchants, 
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mechanics, farmers, gentlemen, ladies, children and servants, 
both black and white. There had been a good deal of sick- 
ness in the settlement during the summer, and more recent- 
ly a few deaths, and there was considerable seriousness pre- 
vailing in some families. I should visit this place frequent- 
ly, if other engagements would permit. It has been visited 
in one or two instances by a Methodist preacher. 

On the Des Moines, in sight of the Agency, is a village 
containing 200 or 300 Indians. Their huge bark buildings 
present a fine appearance in the distance at twilight, but on 
a nearer approach by day they seem rather the haunts of 
beasts than the abodes of men. Not a tree or shrub, a gar- 
den or well, nor the slightest mark of beauty or comfort, was. 
any where to be seen; even the wild grass had been beaten 
by continual tramping, till not a blade or root was left, and 
as the savages were away on a hunting expedition the still- 
ness of death reigned over their desolate homes. There are 
several other villages on this and the neighboring rivers, 
containing in all about 2,200 persons, all that is left of the 
Sacs and Foxes, those warlike tribes who filled the whole 
frontier with terror during the Black Hawk war. These are 
to be removed to a region beyond the Missouri river. If by 
this removal they were placed forever beyond the reach of 
whisky smugglers and other vicious white men, it would be 
a blessing to them instead of a curse.—The Home Mission- 
ary, N. Y., Feb., 1845, p. 221. 


SHort Dresses.—The new costume for ladies is creating 
great excitement in the East; in fact, the rumpus is becom- 
ing general all over the country. Many approve—others 
find fault. But it’s no use; the ladies will do as they please. 
The Bloomerites will carry the day, and French hats, Turk- 
ish trousers, and Grecian jackets, will mark a new era in 
female costume. This is a progressive age, and the short 


costume a radical reform. We submit.—Keosauqua (Lowa) 
American, July 12, 1851, 


CHARLES LARPENTEUR. 


Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper Missouri, the Personal Narrative of Charles. 
Larpenteur, 1833-1872. Edited by Elliot Coues. 2 vols., 1898, pp. 473. Francis P, 
Harper, New York: 1900, 


Matters of Iowa history appear only incidentally in this 
narrative, but the references thereto furnish an interesting 
contribution to the annals of Iowa. 

The editing of this narrative is another monument of Dr. 
Coues’ devotion to western history and of his marvelous 
industry. He was an enthusiastic believer in the superior 
value of contemporaneous documents for the elucidation of 
any portion of history. It was in this faith that he prepared 
new editions of Lewis and Clark’s Journals up the Missouri 
(1804-6), and of Pike’s Expedition up the Mississippi 
(1805-6). In the same spirit he edited this Narrative of a 
Fur Trader in the vast region where are now the States of 
South and North Dakota and Montana. 

Larpenteur was a native of France, who came with his 
parents to the United States in 1818, when he was twelve 
years old. In 1831 he made a trip from St. Louis up the 
Mississippi, intending to go to Prairie du Chien, but stopped 
at the Half Breed Tract, on the Lower Rapids. He says: 


At this time there were two stores at Keokuk, then known as The Point, 
called also Foot of the Rapids and Puck-e-she-tuck. One belonged to 
Moses Stillwell, whose daughter Margaret was the first white child born at 
The Point, November 22, 1829; the other to Col. George Davenport, who 
was murdered at Rock Island, July 4, 1845. I came up to the place ona 
small steamer, the Red Rover, Capt. Throckmorton, as fine a gentleman as 
Iever knew. On the way up I became acquainted with Maurice Blondeau, 
interpreter for the Sac and Fox Indians. He took a fancy to me, and 
nothing would do but I must go with him to his farm, seven miles up the 
Rapids, and remain there until the boat got over the Rapids, which it was 
supposed would take a long time, as the river was very low. I consented, 
got acalash, a sort of one horse vehicle, and we started. The improve- 
ments consisted of a comfortable log cabin, and Blondeau was well fixed 
for the country at the time. He took me into the village and introduced 
me to the leading men, of whom many were drunk, and toward evening a 
got so drunk himself that he asked me if I did not want to “smell powder, 
but I declined, not knowing why he used the expression. After the spree 
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the old gentleman was very kind, took me all over the Half Breed Reserva- 
tion—as fine country as I ever saw—and remarked that he would give me 
all the land I wanted if I should happen to make a match with his niece, 
Louise Dauphin; but, thinking myself too young, I declined all overtures, 
though I came very near accepting the offer, for Louise was one of the 
handsomest girls I ever saw; it cost me many long sighs to leave her, and 
more afterward. After two months’ residence at the Rapids I returned to 
St. Louis, with full determination to see more of the wild Indians. 


In 1833 Larpenteur accepted a situation with the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company. Starting from Lexington, Mis- 
souri, he was nearly five months in the saddle making the 
trip over the Plains to the mouth of the Yellowstone. The 
Narrative affords an insight into the adventures and rough 
life of the Fur Traders, with accounts of Indian manners 
and customs. His squaw died of small pox, August 4, 1837. 
Later, he had an Indian family with an Assiniboine woman. 
In 1838, he descended the Missouri River in a canoe, leay- 
ing Fort Union March 22d. At that time there was no set- 
tlement on the river above Independence, Missouri. Just 
below that place he took a steamer to St. Louis. Great was 
his joy, after paddling for a month through all sorts of dan- 
gers, to be seated at a table, going down stream at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour. 

In 1851, he settled upon a claim on the Little Sioux 
River in what is now Harrison county, near the line of 
Monona county, Iowa. That was the year of the great flood, 
of which a vivid account is given (pp. 292-5). It was the 
year of the highest water since known in the Missouri and 
Mississsippi rivers. The same year another old Indian- 
trader, Theophile Bruguiere, was the first settler at the 
mouth of the Big Sioux (Sioux City). Larpenteur had 
forty acres well broken and fenced, and good crops. As set- 
tlers came in fast, he rented his farm and kept a tavern. 
His buildings were all whitewashed and with trellises made 
a picturesque scene. Notwithstanding the increase of the 
settlements, the Omahaws frequently came to hunt in their 
old grounds, and he kept a few trinkets for their trade. The 
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following incident of that period belongs to the history of 
Western Iowa: 


About midwinter (1853-4) a party of Sioux, who had gone to war on the 
Omahaws, had killed four of them, and stolen some ponies, passed my place 
on their return. The day being extremely cold, they concluded to camp 
on the river-bank near my house. While camped there, some of the young 
men went hunting and killed a deer in the timber below my field. They 


-breught in a part of it, and one of them told my woman where he had 


hung the balance in a tree, a short distance from the house, saying that 
they did not want it, and if she chose to go after it, she was welcome to do 
so. Early next morning the party left; the weather moderated toward 
noon, and she remarked that she had a mind to go after that meat. I told 
her to do as she pleased, and she concluded to go. Wrapping up warm in 
her blanket, and taking her daughter along, she started in quest of the 
meat. AsI was building a bridge at the time, I was alone at home, my 


‘men being all out getting out timber. She had been gone but a little 


while when a party of six Omahaws came in. From their daubed appear- 
ance I soon found that they were in pursuit of the Sioux, and became 
alarmed about my woman; for, although they knew her well, and that she 
was an Assiniboine, and therefore belonged among the deadly enemies of 
the Sioux, yet they looked upon her as a Sioux, as she spoke their language. 
I did the best I could to induce them to stay long enough to give my 
woman time to return, but they appeared in a great hurry, and soon 
started. Just as they were stepping off the entry I saw her coming, about 
three hundred yards from the house. When she saw them approaching she 
exclaimed to her daughter, “My daughter, we are lost!” She knew who 
they were, their customs, and rightly judged that her time had come. On 
meeting her they shook hands; but the next thing was the report of a gun, 
and she fell dead, shot through the heart. One among them wanted to 
shoot her daughter, but was told, “We have killed her mother—that is suf- 
ficient.’ This deed was done as quick as lightning; then they ran off as 
fast as their legs would carry them. The alarm was given, but to no pur- 
pose. My wife never said a word, having been instantly killed. She was 
also struck across the face with some blunt weapon. Her daughter was 
about eighteen years of age. 


Larpenteur married again, April 12, 1855. The lady 
was the widow of Lucius Bingham, nee Rebecca White, of 
Chester, Vermont. In 1859, Larpenteur engaged again in 
the fur trade. In 1866, heserved as interpreter to a Treaty 
Commission for the Assiniboines, of which Gen. S. R. Curtis, 
of Iowa, was a member. He afterwards returned to his 
home in Harrison county, which he had named Fontaine- 
bleau from the famous town in France near his birthplace, 
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forty-five miles from Paris. ‘Broken in health, broken in 


fortune, broken-hearted, the conclusion of lLarpenteur’s 
Autobiography is in sad terms, though set off with his usual 
show of stoicism.’”” He died November 15, 1872. 

The editor in note on page 4 confounds the name of Col. 
George Davenport with that of his son, George L. Daven- 
port, who was born on Rock Island in 1817, died February 
28, 1885. A sketch of the latter’s life, with portrait, was 
given in Third Number of THe Annats, First Series. 

Wes: 


A SOUTHERN BIRD IN CENTRAL IOWA. 


BY CARL FRITZ HENNING. 


Last week a Brown Pelican (Pelicanus fuscus) was cap- 
tured by the Fritcher brothers, on°the Des Moines river, 
about nine miles northwest of Boone, Iowa. The young men, 
Veter and John Fritcher, were taking a ramble along the 
river that passes within a short distance of their father, S. V. 
Fritcher’s home, when they were suddenly surprised at see- 
ing a large and stately bird—a Brown Pelican—swimming 
in the bayou. Realizing that the bird was a stranger in 
these parts, the boys took a snap shot at the pelican with 
their No, 22 rifle. It flew into a large elm that had at one 
time been a monarch of the forest, but the elements had 
broken and splintered the tree and thrown it into the upper 
branches of another, the branches of the fallen one towering 
about fifteen feet beyond. This point of vantage gave the 
bird a good “lookout’’ position; but wisely concluding the 
place was untenable while the boys were around, it flew 
down the river, where it was shortly afterward shot by the 
young hunters. 

The Brown Pelicans are Atlantic coast birds, a tropical 
and subtropical species, inhabiting exclusively the salt water 
seas, bays and estuaries, its occurrence inland being purely 
fortuitous. They occur plentifully in the Bahamas and the 
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West Indies. They rarely come north of North Carolina, 
and range southward along the Mexican and Central Ameri- 
can coast lines. The “American Ornithologists’ Union” check 
list for 1895 refers to the Brown Pelican as accidental in IIli- 
nois; but Dr. Robert Ridgway of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in his excellent work, “The Ornithology of Illinois,” says 


the Brown Pelican is barely entitled to a place in the list of 


Illinois birds, on account of a single specimen having been 
seen (not taken) by Mr. C. K. Worthen, near Warsaw. 

The Brown Pelican has a dark plumage that is consider- 
ably variegated. Head mostly white, tinged with yellow on 
top, the white extending down the neck as a bordering of the 
pouch and somewhat beyond; rest of the neck dark chestnut. 
The wings are mostly blackish and the tail is gray. Above, 
the body is dusky, becoming gray on the wing-coverts, while 
below it is inclined to be more brown with lateral white 
stripes. A mixture of yellow, blackish and chestnut feathers 
are found on the fore part of the neck, low down towards the 
breast. 

The distinguishing feature of the pelican is the great, 
skinny pouch attached to the entire borders of their very weak 
lower jaws. This pouch is best developed in the Brown Peli- 
can, where it extends at least half way down the neck in front, is 
a foot deep when distended and will hold a gallon. The late 
Dr. Elliott Coues in his “Key to North American Birds,” says: 
“The prevalent impression that the pouch serves to convey 
live fish, swimming in water, to the little pelicans in the 
nest, is untrue; the young are fed with partially macerated 
fish disgorged by the parents from the crop. As Audubon 
remarks, ‘it is doubtful whether a pelican could fly at all with 
its burden so out of trim.’” 

Readers seeking further information concerning the 
habits of this bird, errant in our region, will find a descrip- 
tion in Baird, Brewer and Ridgway’s ‘‘Water Birds of North 
America.” There is also a reference to it in the “Illinois 
Ornithologist.”— Boone Standard, J: uly 14, 1900. 
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Mippierown, Des Mornzs Co., Iowa. 
Oor. 28, 1854. 
_Deaz Siz: On my return from the State Fair at Fairfield I found a let- 
ter in the post office at this place from you, informing me of reported tres- 
pass upon government timber in Louisa county. I expect to goto Wapello 
in a day or two and see what is going on there relative to this matter. 

The State Fair was perhaps a very good affair for a first effort in Iowa, 
a great variety of cattle, horses, mules, sheep and hogs were exhibited, 
together with agricultural productions and fine specimens of mechanism, 
equal perhaps to anything of the kind to be found in the west. 

Eleven ladies from different parts of the State entered the arena for the 
prize watch, worth $150, all of whom rode well. After making a trial for 
the prize on a part of two days, the prize was awarded to Miss Turner of 
Lee county. Among them was a little girl by the name of Hodges from 
Iowa City, 13 years old, who made the best time and the greatest display 
of bold riding of any of the contestants, yet not so graceful. Public ex- 
pression demanded for her the prize, but the committee decided otherwise, 
when immediately upon the ground one hundred and forty dollars was 
made up for Miss Hodges and six months’ tuition and board at the Female 
Seminary at Fairfield. 

Many of the leading men of the State were present, not excepting Gov. 
Grimes, whose bulls and heifers were about as far behind among the fine 
stock at Fairfield as he will be with the people at the end of his executive 
term.* 

General Dodge has been quite unwell with chills, but was so much bet- 
ter that on Thursday last he ventured to go to Fairfield. I left him there 
from whence he expects to go further west. 

There appears to be some trouble with the straight-haired whigs and 
free soil whigs and sore-headed Democrats, in relation to who(m) they will 
unite upon for United States Senator. They seem to be afraid of each 
other. Jam thinking they will have more trouble in getting together at 
Iowa City next winter than at the last election. Iam inclined to the opin- 
ion that the chance of Henry Fitz Warren} will be the best for senator, if 
one is elected at all, and this cannot be unless Browning and his friends 
unite with the free-soil members of the legislature in senatorial election. 
My hope is strong that they may quarrel throughout the session, and that 


*This prediction was not fulfilled, for Gov. Grimes w 


¢ ; i as not only re-elected, but 
ehecey se State Legislature of 1858 to the United States Senate for his first term 


} Hon. Fitz-Henry Warren, later on second assistant ostmast 

ing also for a time as first assistant. He edited The Burlington Hawkeye for seen 
and was alsoan editorial writer on The Tribune and Sun of New York City. He was un- 
derstood to have written the famous “On to Richmond” editorials in The Tribune 
which led to the disaster to the Union cause at the battle of Bull Run. During the 
Civil War he raised and commnaded the Ist Iowa Cavalry. He rose to the grade of 
brigadier-general and became a major-general by brevet. He was a man of feats 
and many accomplishments, prominent as a politician, a brave soldier, an able md 
cisive, sarcastic writer, but possessed of a somewhat irascible temper, - 
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the Democrats may by some honest cunning elect General (A. C.) Dodge. 
But let this matter result as it may, I am still one of that kind who believes 
that the General will as certainly rise in the affections of the people as that 
he has been defeated in the last election. Indeed,I believe that if he could 
come direetly before the people now for Senator he would be elected by a 
majority of thousands over any man of any other party in this State. 
His friends are not alarmed for any supposed danger his political adver- 
saries may imagine him to be in. His fame is fixed in the hearts of the 
“people not only in Iowa, but all over the Union, and I look with as much 
certainty (if his life is spared) for him to go back to the Senate ina proper 
time as I do for the coming of a new year. 

Write to me whenever it will suit your convenience and post me in rela- 
tion to what is going on in your part of the State. Receive my kindest 
regards for yourself and family and believe me, 

Yours very obediently, 
L. Summers, Rost. Rozryson. 
United States Marshall, 
Le Claire, Iowa. 


Tue Divorce Biiu.—A few days before the close of the 
late session of the legislature, a_ bill divorcing nineteen 
couples, having passed both branches of the legislature, was 
presented to the Governor | John Chambers] for his ap- 
proval. On the 14th instant the Governor returned it to 
the house in which it originated, without his signature, and 
accompanied with his objections thereto. . . . It was 
afterwards passed by the requisite majority in both houses 
and became a law.—Herald, Bloomington, Iowa, February 
24, 1843. 


CHOLERA AND Business.—The prevalence of this fearful 
scourge has operated to prostrate commercial business on the 
Mississippi. The St. Louis market is deserted almost, so 
that one of the city papers says the levee looks more like a 
churchyard than the mart of a great city. Very few boats 
are running, and they are doing little besides carrying the 
fugitives from the epidemic. This of course operates unfa- 
vorably upon the business of the entire Valley.— Democratic 
Enquirer, (Muscatine) July 14, 1849. 

Vou. V.—5. 
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WANTED—AN IOWA HALL OF ARCHIVES. 


It is a most regrettable fact that so little care has been 
taken of the original copies of Iowa official papers after their 
use for the immediate purposes which called them into exist- 
ence. This is an evil which seems to appertain to every 
administration since the old romantic days of Gen. Robert 
Lucas, our first Territorial Governor. The habit started in 
his time and has continued until now. In fact, these docu- 
ments have been considered “dead papers” and almost worth- 
less. In the majority of cases they have been doomed to 
immediate destruction. It is difficult for the publie official, 
in the haste with which his duties are performed, to imagine 
for a moment that the paper which originates in his office can 
have any real permanent value. They are, therefore, quickly 
put out of sight, and after that time are generally out of 
mind. It is true that very limited receptacles exist in con- 
nection with our present State offices for the preservation of 
important papers, but these are wholly inadequate to any 
general and systematic care of these documents. A docu- 
ment may have become a “dead paper’ for any present 
official use or value and still for historical purposes may pos- 
sess the highest value. Not long ago some copies of official 
papers from the British Museum came into our possession, 
which illustrate the point we are seeking to set forth, They 
were simply household expenses of one of the Henrys; mere 
lists of articles with their prices; not much different from 
a bill of goods from an old-fashioned general variety store. 
There were several points, however, upon which they threw 
considerable light. They showed to some extent the habits 
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of their purchasers in the matters of food and clothing, the 
prices of many articles at that time, and the value of the 
money of that period as compared with our own. These 
papers had been used by one of the great English historians, 
and came into the possession of the writer for whatever value 
they might possess as out-of-the-way autographs. 

Some months ago Prof. Shambaugh of the Iowa State 
University called at the Historical Rooms after he had been 
making researches in our Capitol building for original docu- 
ments running back to Territorial times. His “finds” were 
quite interesting and valuable, though his opportunities for 
search had been quite limited. He said—“The time has 
come when we must have an ‘Iowa Hall of Archives,’ Is 
there room for it in this building?” He was informed that 
the space in the present Historical Building was wholly pre- 
empted, and that there could be no accommodations for a 
Hall of Archives until the building was completed in accord- 
ance with the original plans. He then went on to mention 
briefly some of his important “finds” in the document room 
adjoining the Governor’s office. There are letters by Govy- 
ernor Lucas, with the original copies of a few of the 
Governors’ messages from early times until now. But these 
papers are packed in such close quarters that they can only 
be found after a great deal of patient labor. The Professor 
was emphatic in his declaration that a “Hall of Archives” 
had become a public necessity, and that as a matter of course, 
it should be located at the capital. Since that date this pro- 
ject has been discussed by many leading men throughout the 
State and has everywhere met with great favor. In fact, we 
have not heard a single word of opposition. The realization 
of this idea can hardly come except through the completion 
of the Historical Building in which the requisite space can 
be provided. That department should be presided over by 
an expert, and as public State documents are brought into 
existence the original copies should be carefully preserved, 
filed and catalogued, so as to be available at a moment’s no- 
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tice. It is a fact which will create surprise when we state it, 
that not one of the Iowa‘ executive departments has a com- 
plete file of its own reports, nor do they possess the original 
copies. These reports are made to the Governor and, in 
accordance with the statute, are sent to the State printer. 
When the document is put into type and the proofs read and 
compared, the original copy goes into the waste basket and 
that is the end of it. In a few years the last printed copy is 
distributed, or borrowed and never returned, and so the con- 
tinuity of the history of a department is interrupted and lost, 
often beyond recovery. When the old Capitol was burned 
afew years ago hundreds if not thousands of precious his- 
torical papers went up in the flames. We cannot recover 
what has been lost, but we may gather up what remains, 
make adequate provision for accruing archives, and preserve 
them with jealous care. To effect these high purposes 
an “Towa Hall of Archives” is an absolute necessity. 


REPRINTING THE OLD ANNALS OF IOWA. 


On the 31st of March, 1900, Senator Penrose of Tama 
county introduced the following preamble and resolution 
looking to reprinting the First and Second Series of THE 
ANNALS OF Iowa, which were originally published at Iowa 
City. The purpose in view is to print a sufficient number of 
this periodical to supply the libraries of our State each with a 
copy, as well as for exchanges with other states. The reso- 
lution passed both branches of the General Assembly with- 
out a dissenting vote: 


Wuereas, The historical magazine known as “Tax ANNALS or Iowa,” 
was commenced by the State Historical Society, at Iowa City, in January, 
1868, and continued until October, 1874; and, 

Wuereas, Said publication has long been out of print and impossible 
to be obtained; and, 

Wuereas, It is deemed most desirable that the public libraries, schools 
and colleges of this State shall each possess a copy of said work, as em-- 
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bodying more of our history than can at present be found in any other 
form; therefore, 

Resolved, (by the Senate, the House concurring): That the Trustees of 
the Iowa State Library and the Historical Department be, and they are 
hereby requested to make inquiries and report at the next session of the 
Legislature upon what terms said work can be republished by the State, 
and the cost thereof, for an edition of 1,000 copies. 

This action gives a strong evidence of the interest which is 
now rapidly developing in our State in favor of improving 
every facility for the study of Iowa and western history. It 
will be noticed that this movement is not directed to the nar- 
row purpose of benefitting any one interest or locality, but to 
place this very scarce and now most precious historical work 
in libraries throughout the State. The history of Iowa is one 
of which every citizen may well be proud, but up to this 
time it only exists in the shape of scattered materials for 
such a work. We believe that the next two or three years 
will see books published which will vastly widen this depart- 
ment of our knowledge. In that time the public will doubt- 
less be able to see and appreciate more fully the labors of 
Dr. Wm. Salter, Jesse Macy, B. F. Gue, B. F. Shambaugh, 
F. I. Herriott, and perhaps others, who are now striving to 
bring something like order out of the chaos of the past fifty 
years. 


TWO INTERESTING PAPERS. 


Mr. J. T. Fields, of Omaha, Nebraska, has deposited in 
the Historical Department the original copies of two papers 
discharging William Bratton from the military service of the 
United States. He was first a member of the famous Lewis 
and Clark Expedition from St. Louis to the mouth of the 
Columbia River (1804-6). This expedition returned to St. 
Louis in September, 1806, and the discharge was dated a few 
days later. This paper seems to be in the handwriting of 
Capt. Meriwether Lewis, by whom it is signed in two Places. 
It is more than usually interesting from the fact that it is all 
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in pen-writing, and not upon a blank form with spaces to be 
filled; and from the further fact that Capt. Lewis pays a 
hearty tribute to the zeal and fidelity of Private Bratton, a 
record of which a soldier might well be proud. This paper 
reads as follows: 

; Sr. Louis, October 10, 1806. 

To all whom it may concern: Know ye, that the bearer hereof, William 
Bratton, private in a corps destined for the discovery of the interior 
of the continent of North America, having faithfully discharged his. 
duty in said capacity so long as his services have been necessary to 
complete the objects of a voyage to the Pacific Ocean, is, in virtue of the 
authority invested in me by the President of the United States, hereby dis- 
charged from the military service of said States; and as a tribute justly 
due the merits of the said William Bratton, I with cheerfulness declare that 
the ample support which he gave me under every difficulty, the manly 
firmness which he evinced on every necessary occasion, and the fortitude 
with which he bore the fatigues and painful sufferings incident to that long 
voyage, entitles him to my highest confidence and sincere thanks; while it 
eminently recommends him to the consideration and respect of his fellow- 
citizens. MERIWETHER Lewis, Capt., 

ist U. S. Regt. Infy. 


This endorsement is on the back of the discharge. 


I certify that the within named William Bratton has received from me 
all arrears of pay, clothing and rations due him by the United States from 
the date of his enlistment to the present date. 

MERIWETHER Lewis, Capt., 

Oorozsrr 10TH, 1806, ist U.S. Regt. Inft. 


The other paper discharges Private Bratton from the 
military service in the war of 1812. This is on a little, old- 
fashioned printed blank, the names having been filled in with 


a pen. It reads. as follows—the last sentence being in 
writing: 


I hereby certify that William Bratton, a private of Capt. Paschal Hut- 
man’s company of the First Rifle Regiment of the Kentucky Volunteer 
Militia, detached under the act of Congress of the 10th day of April, 1812, 
has duly served the United States of America in his tour of six months; 
and is hereby, in pursuance of the General Order of the commanding Gen- 
eral, Wrii1aM H. Harrison, honorably discharged. Given under my hand, 
at Frankfort, this 27th day of March, 1813. 

M. D. Harpiy, Major, 
Commandant First Rifle Regiment, K. V. M. 


William Bratton is a prisoner of war, having been taken at Frenchtown 
on the 22d Jan., 1813. M. D. Harprn. 


Ps 
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SUNDRY OLD LETTERS. 


The four letters given immediately below are copied 
from the correspondence of Gen. Joseph M. Street, the dis- 
tinguished Indian agent, who died at Agency City, Wapello 
county, Iowa, May 5, 1840. An engraving of his decaying 

monument at that place is given at page 104, ANNALS OF 
Iowa, 3d Series, Vol. II. This correspondence has been 
deposited in the Historical Department of Iowa, by Miss Ida 
M. Street, his granddaughter. The letters are copied without 
corrections or changes from the originals: 


FROM JAMES MONROE, AFTERWARDS PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Lextneton, Ooro. 27th, 1814. 
Dear Srz: For the Love of Goodness have the books forwarded—I am 
on the eve of setting out for the Eastward and cannot make my answer to 
White’s Ex. Bill without them—send them if not done—without one day’s 
delay—cost what it may— 
My love to your spouse and for yourself. God bless you. 
J. M. Srrzer, Esq. JAMES MONROE. 


FROM HENRY CLAY. 


WasHinGTon, 11 Frs., 1827. 

Deaz Sir: I rec’d your letter of the 11 ult communicating your wish 
to obtain some public employment. I assure you most sincerely that I 
have all the disposition to serve you which you could desire. With respect 
to past transactions* to which you advert, I look upon them as matters 
long since gone by, and I have already given you evidence that they have 
left no unfriendly impression on my mind. 

There is but little patronage in my Department, much less than in any 
other, and not I presume of a kind which you would expect or desire. 
With respect to the other departments, from obvious reasons of delicacy 
and propriety, I but seldom interfere. But if you will at any time indicate 
any particular mode in waich you suppose I can be useful to you, I will 
give it the most friendly consideration, and do anything I can with pro- 
priety. I am Y’rs respetfy 

GEN. STREET. H, Cuay. 


Wuerwer 17th Dzo. 1806. 
Srz_ I forgot before I left Frankfort to request that you would forward 


*The “transactions” referred to were the exposure of the Aaron Burr conspiracy in 
The Western World, by Mr. Street, and the action of Henry Clay in defending Burr 


at his trial. 
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to me at Washington your paper.* Whatever relates to Kentucky will be 
peculiarly interesting to me; and you will be so obliging as to transmit to 
me your paper commencing with those of the two last weeks from this 


time. 
I have thus far advanced on my journey, amidst bad weather and 


wretched roads, tho’ I confess I have found them better than Iexpected. I 
still indulge the hope of dining on oysters at the city on Xmas day. 
Very respectfully, 


Henrgy Cuay. 


JOHN GRIMSLEY’S EFFORT TO SAVE THE LIFE OF A SQUAW. 


Manrox 20 1839. 
Iowa TreRRITORY WASHINGTON CounNTY. 

Sir, there is at this time a female of the Sioux nation of Indians, now 
a prisoner in the hands of the Sac and Fox Indians, Lately taken by them, 
according to their own account. 

I heard it two or three days ago, and that last friday she was to be put 
to death, but they have declined killing her. | Yesterday myself and three 
or four others went to the camp of the chief of the indians that are on 
Skunk River. The name of the chief is Mac-col-wa. He showed us some 
articles that they say they took from her, and that she was ten miles from 
his camp, and that he should start late in the evening to[go] after her. He 
told me they would not kill her; saying she was good to rais corn. I 
wished to know if they would sell her, he said he would take seven good 
horses for her. 

They say they caught another female the same time, and cut her throte. 

They say she cries much, which appears to be sport for them, and I 
have been informed that they say their females dance around her. I have 
not where with to purchase her. All I can do is toac in such a manner as 
will not be pregudicial to her, and to ascertain the least they will take for 
her. I hope these lines will reach you as soon as posable, that her nation 
by your assistamce may redeem her from savage and unfeeling masters. If 
you or the indians should wish me to ac in anyother way for her benefit 
write to me on the subject, and [ will do all in my power for the cause of 
humanity. 

If you should write to me direct your letter to Mount Pleasant Henry 
County. 


JOHN GRIMSLEY. 
The Agent of the Sioux Indians. 


LETTERS OF OUR TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS. 


Reasoning from analogous cases the writer had long been 
of the opinion that one or more of the Executive Departments 
at Washington contained many letters by our three Terri- 


*The paper referred to was The Western World published 
Wood & Street. published at Frankfort, Ky., by 
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torial Governors—Robert Lucas, John Chambers and James 
Clarke. That they must have written scores, if not hundreds 
of letters to the authorities at Washington, was to be pre- 
sumed as a matter of course. But it was not their habit to 
keep letter-books or copies of their letters. If they ever 
varied from this course their records have either been lost or 
destroyed. The frequent removals of the capital had not 
been conducive to the preservation of documents possessing 
no immediate public interest. At all events, no one in Iowa 
seemed to have any knowledge of the existence of such let- 
ters. As those good governors were also ex-officio superin- 
tendents of Indian Affairs within the Territory, their corre- 
spondence must have referred to a large extent to the 
Indians. Upon all questions affecting the Territory there 
has been a demand for information which could best be 
obtained from official correspondence. Some little persist- 
ence was finally rewarded by locating eighty-six of these 
letters in the office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
‘They were no longer of any earthly value in the dust-heap 
where they had lain undisturbed for more than half a cen- 
tury, but how to get them was the important question. In 
some of the divisions of the departments there have been 
occasional house-cleanings, in which piles of letters and 
other papers have been burned or otherwise destroyed. 
(From one of these holocausts a gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance rescued valuable original letters by Commodores Perry, 
Decatur, Hull, Bainbridge, and other naval heroes of the war 
of 1812.) Destruction, therefore, might overtake them some 
day. It was soon learned, however, that these letters could 
only be secured for the State of Iowa by an act or resolution 
of Congress. The late Senator John H. Gear started an 
effort to obtain them, but this failed when he died. It was 
recommenced by his successor, Hon. J. P. Dolliver, through 
whose efforts the resolution easily went through the Senate. 
In the House it was looked after by Hon. John F. Lacey. It 
was also passed by that body and was at once approved by 
the President. It reads as follows: 
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[PUBLIC RESOLUTION—NO. 9.] 


Joint Resolution Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to remove from the files 
of the Department of the Interioncertain letters to be donated to the State of lowa. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and is hereby, authorized to remove from the files of the Department and 
donate to the State ef Iowa such letters-of Robert Lucas, John Chambers, 
and James Olarke, addressed to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as may 
be designated by the Curator of the Historical Department of said State, 
copies being retained in the files of the Department of the Interior if the 


Secretary shall deem such letters or any of them of any value to the gov- 
ernment. 


Approved, February 28, 1901. 

These letters which are now only important to the State 
of Iowa, on account of their historical value, and as memen- 
tos of our Territorial Governors, will doubtless reach the 
Historical Department at an early day. It is by no means 
improbable that other important letters and documents relat- 
ing to early Iowa may be brought to light in the government 
offices at Washington, though it will be a work of time and 
patience to find them. 


EARLY IOWA BANKING. 


Our leading article is a most readable account of the 
beginning of banking operations in Iowa, by Maj. Hoyt 
Sherman of Des Moines. He was himself a pioneer in this 
department of business, a keen observer, and a man of 
affairs, who speaks with accurate knowledge of the situation 
at the beginning and of the progress of events as the State 
increased in population and wealth and the demands for a 
circulating medium constantly increased. This article is not 
only excellent reading at the present time, but it possesses 
great historical value, In the next ANNALS we shall publish 
a second paper from his pen on “The State Bank of Iowa.” 
Our readers may look fora clear and succinct account of that 
institution, now almost forgotten, but which gave Iowa 
as proud a position financially as that of any State in the 
Union at any time. It is especially valuable as embodying 


the recollections of one of the most active of the founders of 
the old State Bank, 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


Mason Epwin Caruron Buackman was born September 7, 1835, at North 
Woodstock, Connecticut; he died at Burlington, Iowa, October 7, 1900. 
Soon after his birth his parents removed to Washington county, Ohio, where 
he lived until 1853, when he came to Iowa. After leaving school he entered 
a machine shop and later became a steamboat engineer, plying his trade 
on the Ohio and Muskingum rivers. In November, 1852, he nearly lost his 
life in a steamboat explosion, only recovering after months of suffering. 


- Upon regaining his health, he came with his father to Iowa and settled in 


Glenwood. For some time he was employed under the United States In- 
dian agent at Bellevue, Nebraska. In the fall of 1861 he recruited a com- 
pany of volunteers for service in the Union army and was commissioned 
captain of Co. F, 15th Iowa Infantry. At the battle of Shiloh he was dis- 
abled by the bursting of a shell and resigning from the service returned to 
Iowa. As soon as his health and strength permitted, he re-entered the ser- 
vice as adjutant of the 3ist Iowa Infantry, serving until the surrender of 
Vicksburg, when again the condition of his health compelled him to resign. 
In 1864 he settled in Des Moines and became interested in the printing and 
publishing of blank books. This venture determined his future career. In 
1867 he removed to Burlington, becoming a partner in the firm established 
by Mr. 8. F. Acres. The firm was known as Acres, Blackmar & Co., a busi- 
ness house famous throughout Iowa. Mr. Blackmar’s early experience in 
county offices in the western part of the State, and his experience as a 
practical printer in Des Moines, gave him valuable knowledge of forms and 
blank records required in our counties, and enabled him to advance 
rapidly the reputation of his firm in the matter of manufacturing and 
furnishing blank books. In 1879 the partnership was dissolved and the 
business was reorganized as a corporation, Mr. Blackmar becoming the 
secretary of the company. Later, on the death of Mr. Acres in 1890, he be- 
came president, which office he held until his death. Fora few years he 
lived in St. Louis but retained his connection with the Burlington busi- 
ness. Major Blackmar was prominent in the Masonic order, holding a 
number of responsible positions, among them being that of Grand Master 
from 1887 to 1889. He was also a member of the Odd Fellows lodge of 
Burlington and a prominent member of the Matthies Post No. 5, Grand 
Army of the Republic. 


Dayip N. Dz Tarr was born at Boonesboro, Boone county, Iowa, Octo- 
ber 8, 1852; he died at Boone, January 31, 1901. He was the son of Dr. 
Theodore De Tarr, a widely known pioneer physician of that county, who 
served as captain of Co. D, 32d Iowa Infantry Volunteers, and lost a leg at 
the battle of Nashville, Tennessee. The son’s education began in the pub- 
lic schools of Boone, where he was prepared for college. He was one yearin 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, going thence to the Michigan University, 
where he took a classical course preparatory to the study of medicine. 
While at Ann Arbor he married Miss Ella Hicks, who survives him. He 
spent, some time as an instructor in the Union University at Albany, New 
York, returning to Boone in 1881, where he entered upon the practice of 
medicine. In his chosen profession Dr. De Tarr had already become emi- 
nent, especially in the department of surgery. While pursuing his classi- 
cal and medical studies he had given much attention to natural history in 
which he became widely learned. In this field of knowledge he could dis- 
cuss a multiplicity of topics with marked ability and intelligence. — One 
friend thought he excelled in geology, another in ornithology, while still an- 
other believed him to be a specialist in conchology. He was a fine con- 
versationalist as well as an excellent listener. His circle of friends in the 
city and county of his residence was a wide one. While most outspoken 
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and independent in his expressions, he yet possessed the highest faculty of 
making and retaining friends. He was the family physician and the best 
friend in hundreds of families in Boone county. His departure was widely 
mourned as a personal loss. It is a matter of doubt whether the death of 
any other resident of the county has ever been so generally deplored. He 
was as well-beloved by the rising young members of his profession as by 
any other class of people. At the time of his death he was president of 
The Central District Medical Association of Iowa, the largest organization 
of that character in the State. He was a book-lover all his life and had 
accumulated a large and well selected library—including many rare and 
expensive works—which he intended some day to present to the city of 
Boone. 


Danret ANDERSON was born in Monroe county, Indiana, April 3, 1821; 
he died at his home in Albia, Iowa, February 4, 1901. He remained on the 
farm with his parents until 1846, during which time, in addition to attend- 
ing the common schools, he acquired something of a collegiate education 
at the Bloomfield, Indiana, College. Among his fellow-students and life- 
long personal friends were James Harlan and George G. Wright, who after- 
wards settled in Iowa and made their names illustrious through their use- 
ful public services. Mr. Anderson commenced the study of law soon after 
leaving school. He was admitted to the bar in 1847, and the following 
year came to Keokuk, where he commenced practice. “He settled perma- 
nently in Albia in the spring of 1849, continuing in the practice of his pro- 
fession until 1892, when he retired on account of failing health. He was 
elected State Senator in 1854, and served the people in that capacity until 
he entered the army in 1861. He became captain of Co. H, 1st Iowa cay- 
alry, under Col. Fitz Henry Warren. He was promoted through the vari- 
ous grades to colonel of the regiment, resigning in 1864 in consequence of 
impaired health. He was presidential elector on the Lincoln ticket in that 
year. Appointed Register in Bankruptcy in 1867, he filled the position 
until the bankrupt law was repealed. He was a delegate to the first Repub- 
lican National Convention, held at Philadelphia in 1856. He had also held 
many other positions of honor and trust. His record in civil life and in 
the army was in every respect praiseworthy. He was personally popular, 
a man of many friends and few or no enemies. While in the Senate he 
was recognized as one of its leading members. Ask an old legislator of 
those days who were the prominent men in the State legislature, and 
among the first half-dozen names he mentions will be that of ‘““Dan Ander- 
son.” He took a deep interest in the establishment of the Historical De- 
partment and contributed valuable books and documents to its treasures. 
The Monroe County Bar Association and the local post of the Grand Army of 
the Republic attended his funeral in a body, and paid tributes to his mem- 
ory in resolutions of respect and sympathy. 


WALTER I. Hayes was born at Marshall, Michigan, December 9, 1841; 
he died there March 14, 1901. After receiving a common school education 
he entered the law department of the Michigan University from which he 
graduated in 1863. Soon afterwards he became city attorney for his native 
town and U. 8S. Commissioner for the eastern district of Michigan and also 
of Iowa. He came to Iowa in 1866 and settled in Clinton, where he entered 
into a law partnership with the late Adjutant General N. B. Baker, which 
ceased, however, when the latter removed to Des Moines. Mr. Hayes was 
three times elected city solicitor of Clinton. He was judge of that district 
from 1875 to 1887. On two occasions he was the Democratic candidate for 
Judge of the Supreme Court, but defeated with his party ticket. He was 
chosen as a representative to the Fiftieth, Fifty-first, Fifty-second and 
Fifty-third Congresses. Hon. N. A. Merrell, a representative in the State 
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Legislature from Clinton county having died during his term of offi 

Hayes was elected to fill the vacancy and took his at at the extra sear 
of 1897. (See Jour. H. R. extra session, 1897, p. 40.) This was one of the most 
important Sessions of recent years, as it adopted the present Code and 
provided for its publication. While Mr. Hayes came into the House after 
the general course of legislation had been definitely settled, he was recog- 
nized as one of its leading members. He was greatly distinguished as a 
lawyer, judge and legislator. He pursued a liberal course toward the 
soldiers of the Civil War. Of 180 bills introduced by members from Iowa 
during the time he served in Congress nearly one-third were offered by Judge 


“Hayes. He was also an able supporter of the Hennepin canal, which was 


carried through Congress while he was in that body. He was aman of 
large ability, greatly esteemed in his county and throughout the State, and 
prominently identified with questions of the highest importance wherever 
he served the people. It would seem probable that some more extended 
notice of his useful career will find a permanent place in the historical 
records of the State. 


EpwarD CaMPBELL, JR., was born in Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
January 1, 1820; he died at Fairfield, Iowa, March 10, 1901. Losing his 
father at an early age, he was largely self-educated. Growing up to man- 
hood near Pittsburg, he became chief clerk in the offices of the prothono- 
tary and sheriff of the county, and later was himself elected to both of 
those offices and held them for a number of years. He came to Iowa in 
1865 and settled on a farm near Fairfield. A few years since he removed 
to the town where he resided until his death. All his life a Democrat, he 
became one of the leaders of his party in Iowa, serving as chairman of the 
State Central Committee for ten years, during which time it is stated that 
he bore nearly all its expenses. He was a prominent figure in many 
Democratic national conventions. He was elected to the Iowa House of 
Representatives for the session of 1872, andalso served at the extra session. 
In his brief legislative career he became especially distinguished for his 
active work in behalf of the new code of 1873, and for his instrumentality 
in the repeal of the law for the publication of the Iowa laws in certain 
newspapers. President Cleveland in his first term appointed him United 
States Marshal for the southern district of Iowa. which position he held 
four years. Mr. Campbell became one of the most widely known men in 
the State and personally one of the most popular. A leader in his party, 
he ranked as one of the foremost, while he enjoyed the confidence and re- 
spect of the opposition. His death at the end of four score useful years 
called forth the highest expressions of appreciation from the press 
throughout the State. 


Lampson P. SHERMAN was born in Lancaster county, Ohio, October 13, 
1821; he died in Des Moines, Iowa, November 21, 1900, aged seventy-nine 
years. He was the seventh of a family of eleven sons and daughters of 
Judge Charles R. Sherman, and a brother of Gen. W. T. and Hoyt Sherman. 
He learned the printer’s trade in the office of the old Cincinnati Gazette, of 
which he was foreman for many years, emigrating to the then frontier town 
of “Fort Des Moines” in 1849, where he continuously resided for nearly 
fifty-two years. Soon after his arrival, he established the first Whig news- 
paper, The Des Moines Gazette, which under changing names and owners, 
has been in continuous existence until the present time,and is now known 
as The Iowa State Register. He remained with the original paper for many 
years, sharing its ownership with other parties, until he accepted a position 
with the local branch of the State Bank of Iowa in 1857. This connection 
continued until 1866, when he was appointed United States Revenue Col- 
lector for the District, holding the office until 1883. In 1854 he was 
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elected the third mayor of the city of Des Moines. In 1855 he was city 
recorder, and in 1858 city treasurer. He was a member of the city council 
for the Third Ward in 1869-70, He was long prominent in public affairs 
in Des Moines, and always discharged his public duties with credit to him- 
self and honor to the public whom he served. Soon after his arrival in 
the then frontier town he married Susan R. Lawson. Seven children were 
born to them, and the mother and three children survive—John, Minnie 
and Lampson P., Jr., all of whom are residents of the capital city. 


On THE MORNING of December 3, 1900, occurred the death of Franklin 
Wilcox, at Burlington, Iowa, at the ripe old age of ninety years. He was 
among the first settlers of the State of Iowa, coming to the territory as 
early as 1836 and settling in what was known as the half breed tract in Lee 
county. Mr. Wilcox was born at Addison, Vermont, June 24,1810. His 
parents soon afterwards removed to Portage county, Ohio. Oncoming to 
Towa Mr. Wilcox purchased 2,000 acres of land in the “Half Breed Tract.” 
He soon afterwards removed to Commerce, Illinois, afterwards known as 
Nauvoo. He returned to Lee county in 1841 and in 1845 removed to Des 
Moines county, settling in Union township where he engaged in farming 
until 1868. His last settlement was in Burlington, where he lived until his 
death. On the breaking out of the war Mr. Wilcox was one of the first to 
offer his services to his country, enlisting in Co. K, 33d Illinois Infantry, 
in May, 1861. He served three years and enlisted again, remaining in the 
service until the close of the war. He participated in all the engagements 
in which his regiment took part. There served with him his second son, 
Pliny, who was killed. The confidence and respect of his fellow-citizens 
in his ability and integrity were shown Mr. Wilcox on numerous occasions. 
He held various important public positions, was sheriff of his county, 
which he also represented in the State Legislature in 1862, member of the 
board of county supervisors, and justice of the peace for fifteen years. In 
politics he was a Whig and later a Republican. 


Henny Eesert was born in New Castle, Delaware, September 22, 1826; 
he died at Davenport, Iowa, February 23, 1901. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he enlisted in Co, C, 2d Iowa Cavalry, of which he was a few days 
later elected captain. He went at once to the front where he saw plenty of 
active service, taking part in the battles of Iuka and Corinth. He wasin 
the charge at Farmington, in May, 1862, where he received a wound from 
which he never fully recovered. He left the service for a short time but 
re-enlisted in 1864, when he was commissioned lieutenant-colonel of the 
44th Iowa Infantry. He served as provost marshal at Davenport after the 
regiment was discharged, and was not finally mustered out till January, 
1866. He served four years as treasurer of Scott county, once as repre- 
sentative in the legislature, 1880-81, and four years as postmaster of that 
city. He was prominent in many business interests, and was for two terms 
a trustee of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home. During the period of his resi- 
dence in Davenport he was one of the foremost citizens, both of the town 
and county, and well known throughout the State. 


Henry G. Curtis was born in Licking county, Ohio, November 8, 1839; 
he died at Atlantic, Iowa, March 2,1901. He graduated from the Central 
University of Iowa at Pella in 1861, and was honored with the degree of 
A. M. from the same institution in 1866. He was the founder of his own 
fortunes, teaching in the common schools to pay his way through college. 
He enlisted as a private in Co. E, 8th Iowa Infantry, and was promoted to 
sergeant of the Mississippi River Marine Brigade. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1865, during which year he served as assistant secretary of the sen- 
ate. He rose to a commanding position as a lawyer, and was exceedingly 
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fortunate in business enterprises. He became a m 

busi e ember of the B 
Trustees of his Alma Mater, to which he gave $25,000. He was ae 
aca lel as ind orator and writer. His last public service was 
as a member of the U. 8. commission for th tabli 
ee ci ae e establishment of a new goy- 


Wrir1am Westry Boaxk was born in Berkley count irgini 

21, 1825; he died at Webster City, Iowa, March 4 1901.” A praes pee 
west in 1836, stopping first at Georgetown, Illinois, but the next year con- 
tinuing his journey to Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, where he made a permanent 
settlement. In 1852 the subject of this notice crossed the plains with an 
ox team to California. He returned to Iowain 1854, and settled on a farm 
two miles northwest of Webster City. He was, therefore, one of the pioneers 
of Hamilton county and went through all the privations and vicissitudes 
of frontier life. Always reliable in his business engagements, an industri- 
ous, prudent and successful farmer, he became well known in county 
affairs. He served long on the township school board, and was for eight 
years a county supervisor,'beginning with the introduction of that system 
in January, 1861. He was several times chairman of the board. 


Lewis Wuirmsn Tupzs was born in Binghampton, New York 

24, 1826; he died at Emerson, Iowa, Wibcuaty 98. 1901. He was eer 
Argonauts of ’49, having crossed the plains to California with an ox train 
that year. He spent some time in mining, with- but moderate success, and 
when the State was admitted in 1850, he was elected to the legislature from 
his district. After some time devoted to mercantile and mining pursuits 
he returned to “the States” and took up his residence for a time in Michi. 
gan. In 1854 he came to Iowa and settled at Emerson, Mills county, where 
he afterwards resided. He held the office of county judge from 1858 to 
1860. In 1861 he raised an infantry company which was retained at home 
as minute men to keep back the Missouri raiders. The company, however, 
was never called out. He was prominent in the Masonic order of which he 
had been a member for half a century. 


James A. Poor was born at Pawlet, Vermont, November 11, 1836; he 
died at Independence, Iowa, January 10,1901. When the war of the rebel- 
lion came on he enlisted in Co. C, 27th Iowa Infantry, and served during 
the war. At its close he returned to Independence, where he afterwards re- 
sided. He was elected treasurer of the county, which office he held twenty- 
seven years, an unprecedented record in this State. Hemanaged the office 
with such rare ability, and his services were so satisfactory to the people 
that he was, with one accord, kept in that position. Hon. W. G. Donnan, 
who served with him in the 27th Infantry, paid a high tribute in The Bul- 
letin-Journal of Independence to his efficiency as a soldier and an officer. 
That paper devoted three columns to a biographical sketch of Mr. Poor, 
which was accompanied by a fine portrait. 


JouN RamspELL was born at Salem, Massachusetts, January 1,1816; he 
died at Tama, Iowa, March 5,1901. In his youth and early manhoood he 
wasasailor. Settling in Tama county in 1863, he assisted in organizing 
the township where he resided, and was the second county superintendent 
of schools. During his term he issued a certificate to Hon. James Wilson, 
present Secretary of Agriculture, authorizing him to teach in the public 
schools. He has been prominent in business circles in that county—as a 
director in the First National Bank, one of the organizers and president of 
the Tama Paper Company, and one of the directors of the Tama Water 
Power Company. He also filled the office of mayor of Tama City. He 
was a scholarly and cultured gentleman with decidedly literary tastes. 
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Joun Russerz Barororr was born in Cadiz, Ohio, May 13,1824; he died 
in Des Moines, Iowa, January 20,1901. He was admitted to the bar at the 
age of twenty-three, in his native place. He first settled in Millersburg, 
Ohio, where he engaged in the practice of law. While residing there 
he was for a time a law partner of Gen. Josiah Given, Chief Justice of 
Iowa. He came to Iowa in 1864, stopping awhile in Oskaloosa, but 
settled in Des Moines in 1865, where he entered into a law partnership 
with J. S. Polk and ¥. M. Hubbell. He was a man of much ability and 
occupied a commanding position in his profession, but had never been an 
office-holder, nor was he a member of any church or of any secret order. 


Wiii1am H. Turner was born in Sciota county, Ohio, September 10, 
1834; he died at Keokuk, Iowa, October 29, 1900. He came with his 
parents to Lee county in 1852, where he afterwards resided. He received 
his education at Maryville College, Kentucky. After his college days he 
entered upon the study of medicine under the late Dr. John F. Sanford. 
He had practiced afew years before the outbreak of the war, at which time 
he was made assistant surgeon of the 2d Iowa Infantry, which place he held 
to the end of the war in 1865. He also held the position of medical 
examiner of the Pension Board during the administration of President 
Cleveland. 


Samvet 8. Wu1rz was born in Franklin county. Indiana, in 1811; he 
died at Portland, Oregon, January 6,1901. He settled upon the site of 
Burlington in the fall of 1829, and was the founder of that town. He was 
an Indian war veteran, having fought in the Sac and Fox and Black Hawk 
wars. He removed to Oregon in 1845, where he became a farmer and 
steamboat man. He was the first probate judge in that State. Steps have 
been taken in Burlington to secure his portrait for the gallery of local his- 
tory in the new library building. 


CuarntEs Knock Smirx was born at Johnsonville, New York, February 
12, 1835; he died at Sioux City, Iowa, February 24,1901. He was one of 
the pioneers of Sioux City, having settled there in 1855. President 
Buchanan appointed him postmaster in 1857, in which position he served 
four years. He was elected mayor in 1867. In 1861 he became a member 
of the Iowa Frontier guards. Mr. John H. Charles narrated the principal 


events in the life of this early settler in The Sioux City Tribune of Febru- 
ary 25, 1901. 


ALEXANDER LAURENCE was born in New Deer Parish, Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, September 11, 1807; he died at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, February 9, 
1901. He held the office of city marshal of Cedar Rapids, coroner, town- 
ship trustee, assessor and deputy U.S. marshal. He retired from public 
life in 1897. He was especially prominent in the Masonic order. 


Howarp A. Lanaury was born January 16, 1827, at Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts; he died at Burlington, Iowa, January 15,1901. He served three 
years and five months in Co. ©, 16th Wisconsin Infantry. He settled in 


Burlington in 1867, where he afterwards resided. He was a member of the 
Matthies Post, G. A. R., Burlington. 


Tue Pratrizr Stoveu.—A note should have accompanied 
the article under this heading, giving the pronunciation of 
the word “slough,” as used in this part of the Middle West, 
It is pronounced as if written “slew,” “sloo,” or “glue.” 


Very Grete Gores, 


dagen 


HON. CYRUS BUSSEY. 
State Senator, 1860; Colonel 8d lowa cavalry, 1861; later, promoted to brigadier and 
brevet major- general; Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 1889-93, 


